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LORD WOLSELEY ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


HETHER it is wise in the ApsuTaNT-GENERAL to go 
about the country “ pouring out all his heart and 
* his feelings ” is a more open question than Lord WoLsELEY 
seems to be aware. It is very meet that an important 
War Office official should accept an invitation to come and 
stir Oxford men up to show more interest in Volunteering. 
Nothing could be more proper, but then the thing should 
be done in a certain form. It is Lord WorsEtey’s mis- 
fortune that he never can keep within the proper bounds. 
The dispute between him and the gentlemen who feel that 
they have constrained him to call them unpatriotic poli- 
ticians is a temporary affair. But it is a permanent weak- 
ness of Lord Woxseey’s that he cannot speak about 
the army without launching into large assertions of 
the most doubtful accuracy, or, what is worse still, into 
gush. «What the Apyurant-GeneraL has to say about the 
military virtues may be abundantly true, but he should 
remember the saying that Cavaliers did not begin to talk 
“about dying for their King until they were generally ceasing 
to do it. We have an old quarrel on this score with Lord 
Wotse.ey, which is unhappily not likely to be made up in 
the only possible way—namely, by the repentance of the 
erring side. It has been necessary to point out before that, 
if Lord WotseLey is a modern soldier, then the modern 
soldier is a great deal too fond of listening to himself, too 
self-conscious, too fond of talking about things he ought to 
take for granted. But the ApjguTant-GeneRAL has been 
told that often before, and has paid no attention. His 
genius is too strong for him, no doubt, and he will in con- 
‘sequence have to continue to be told it. 

When Lord WotseLey wandered away from his proper 
subject—which was to persuade the youth of Oxford to do 
a little drill at intervals—he wandered into historical illus- 
trations very unfit to be used in a University rather proud 
of its history school. Nothing more completely not to 
the point could well have been produced than his quota- 
‘tion of the New Model and Queen ANNE’s armies as ex- 
amples in favour of a higher scale of pay for soldiers. 
Those armies were unquestionably very good, but not be- 
cause they were highly paid, or not for that reason 
mainly, They were good because, in the first place, each 
of them was under a chief who had an astounding faculty 
for leading men. In the second place, they were good 
because they were largely raised by a system of impress 
less fettered by rules and more arbitrary than any con- 
scription now in existence. Mr. Garpiver could inform 
Lord Woysetey that men were impressed for the New 
Model army under order of the Committee of Both King- 
doms, with the general direction that they were to be 
“ of able bodies and of years meet for their employment and 
“well clothed.” The committees of the counties went 
roundly to work. They did not press the “ cankers of a 
“calm world and a long peace,” but the best men they could 
lay their hands on. The best men did in some cases make 
a fight for it, and had to be marched off like the sailors 
captured by the pressgang. Once in the ranks they ac- 
cepted their luck—as NEtsoy’s sailors did—and, being under 
men who knew how soldiers ought to be treated, they made 
a most efficient army. What was true of the New Model 
-was true of Queen Anve’s soldiers, though in her time 
there was more crimping and less open use of the pressgang. 
Neither example in the least favours the contention 
that good pay makes a good army. Still less do they 
prove that with higher pay we should be safe from bad 
characters. Blackguards are quite as fond of money as 
honest men. It does seem reasonable as a matter of 
theory to believe that if we paid better we should secure 


_ higher class of recruits, but it is by no means certain. 


Those who love the military life for itself are not greatly 
influenced by the pay. The strong, well-grown young 
men of twenty or thereabouts of the better stamp of the 
working class, who would be ideal recruits, are com- 
monly in regular employment, are (far too commonly) 
already married and not much inclined to enlist, though 
they may be made excellent soldiers when compelled to 
come in. A volunteer army must needs rely largely on 
the unsettled part of the community—the boys of whom Lord 
WotseE.ey complains, and “ ragged losels” of many kinds. 
These also will make good soldiers if there are good officers 
to lead them, and if they are kept long enough. The least 
doubtful of all the assertions which can be made about a 
volunteer army is, that if it is to be good it must be along- 
service army. Under that system the boys are kept till 
they grow to be men, and afterwards ; the losels are kept till 
they are licked into shape. With a short-service army it 
becomes far more necessary to look to the quality of the 
recruits. Some may perhaps find a certain discrepancy 
between Lord Wo sEtey’s desire for higher pay to attract 
better men and his vehement defence of the moral character 
of the British army. The incoherence is, however, mainly 
superficial ; good moral character is quite compatible with a 
chest measurement of thirty-two inches, and even with a 
decided unwillingness to risk one’s skin. 

We are afraid that we may be supposed to treat Lord 
WotseEtey’s speech with less than the solemnity it deserves. 
When an Adjutant-General’s remarks are to be made a pre- 
text for asking in Parliament whether he has not in some 
way offended against the QuEEN’s Regulations, and ought not 
to be proceeded against, and when distinguished politicians 
rave at him in the market-place, it may appear frivolous to 
say that his worse faults are unnecessarily large assertion 
and inaccurate historical illustration. But, on considera- 
tion, we continue to believe that the less serious method is 
the better. The gravity which has been attributed to Lord 
WotsELey’s oratory exists only in the imagination of 
Messrs. Bryce, Lasoucnere, and Mortey. That one 
gentleman should appeal to the Vice-Chancellor, that the 
second should call for the application of Section 6, Para- 
graph 9, of the QuzEn’s Regulations, and that the third should 
break into the scolding with which he enlivened the Shore- 
ditch Town Hall, is, after all, only further example of the 
pranks a “ great” political party can play when it puts off 
its senses and sits in its evening dress) Mr. Moriey 
thinks it “a very bad sign of the times when a military 
“ officer in the service of the Government stooped to do 
“the dirty work of the Primrose League.” Of what is 
it a sign when a leader of the party which claims all 
the virtues, who was just about to descant on the beauty 
of his moral sentiments, replies to a general remark by 
a distinguished officer with personal insult and innuendo? 
Lord WotsELey’s words were in indifferent taste. On 
this, as on a previous occasion, when he roused the 
Prive Minister, he has said things which may be true, 
but were better left unsaid by him in public. The kind 
of answer he deserved was, we should think, sufficiently 
obvious. Emphatically it was not such vulgar (there is 
no other word for it) taunts as Mr. Mortey’s assertion 
that he was insulting the “ party and the men who placed 
“him where he was, and who placed him there in spite 
“of a good deal of very hostile influence.” Mr. Mortey 
would have done well to act on the advice he himself gave 
Lord WotseLEy, and remember two things. Firstly, the 
imbecile folly of taking it for granted that when a speaker 
talks of “ faddists who did not hesitate to denounce all 
“ patriotism, &e. &c.” he can only mean Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his party. Secondly, that if that statesman put Lord 
Wo sz.ey where he is, it is at least a decent hypocrisy on 
the part of his friends to suppose that he did it from a 
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regard for the public service and not to secure the support 
of a popular oflicer. What were those influences, too, 
against which he had to contend, and by what right does 
Mr. Morey speak of them? When Mr. Moruey asks 
Lord WotsELry to copy the example set by the Duke of 
WELLINGTON in 1820, he is consistent enough with himself ; 
for his Home Rule argument, the only one of his hundred 
he has been good enough to reveal, is the appeal to 
cowardice. But the analogy rather fails,as Lord WoLsELEY 
may point out to Mr. Morty, if he is weak enough to 
engage in a discussion. The Duke was persuaded to yield 
on the Catholic claim because he did not think it worth 
while to fight, and because he was not sure he would have 
any force to fight with. But Lord WotseLey may reply 
that he does think the Union worth a fight, and does think 
he will have a force to fight with, and is, therefore, not in 
the position of the Duke in 1829. It is also something on 
Mr. Mortey’s part which we prefer not to specify, to assert 
that Lord Wotseey “ made light of civil war” or of any 
war, and also very bad taste in a gentleman who has seen 
no fighting at all, that we know of, to sneer at the mili- 
tary experience of an oflicer who was not only at 
Coomassie, but also through the Crimea. Some part of the 
blame for setting all this going must, however, rest on Lord 
WotsELey himself, who should have stuck to his last, as he 
might so easily have done. He has not improved his 
position by authorising Mr. Stanmore to make the ridiculous, 
superfluous, and transparently fallacious apology given on 
Thursday night. He, and military gentlemen who may 
be inclined to follow his example, would do well to take 
the Admirals for a pattern. They, whatever weaknesses 
they may have, do talk of what they must be allowed to 
understand, and keep the navy out of politics. Whena 
Minister talks about that service he can still keep to busi- 
ness, as Lord Grorce Hamivton did at Birmingham. Or, 
if he turns into politics at all, he does it to show how a very 
blatant person on the other side showed his idea how to 
provide for the safety of the country by refusing money for 
the ammunition required by the guns. That is perfectly 
fair war. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S JURISDICTION, 


iG does not appear to have been in any way decided what 

course the Bishop of Lixcotn will take in the matter 
of the overruling of his protest by the Archbishop of 
CanterBury. It should be hardly necessary to point out 
to the readers of the Saturday Review that this overruling 
in no way affects the merits—indeed, the protest would 
hardly have been raised with reference to the merits at all. 
No one is likely to regard a Court composed of the Arcu- 
BisHoPp, his Vicar-GexeraL, and five prelates, of whom 
three are among the ablest and two among the most learned 
members of the English Church, as inferior either in ability 
or, if that view be taken, in sanctity to the Upper House 
of Convocation. The Court is, indeed, a rather novel one, 
and even conflicts a little with old-fashioned notions of a 
free trial by peers ; but that does not matter much. If the 
question of appeal had not been concerned, no protest would 
probably have been raised, and the records would have lost 
a very intricate, and a not uninteresting, argument on a 
moot point of ecclesiastical procedure. The ArcuBisnop— 
it ought to be specially said that for this preliminary 
judgment his assessors are not responsible—examined the 
contentions on each side very fully. But the lay mind has 
probably not gone wrong in assuming that he was prin- 
cipally influenced by the notorious and discreditable case in 
which a Bishop of St. David’s two hundred years ago was 
tried for simony before the Metropolitan. It is true that 
nothing could well have been the subject of more discussion 
than that verycase. But still it was a finally decided pre- 
cedent, and it is not so easy to say that there was anything 
equally strong on the other side. 

The courses before the Bisnop are three, or practically 
four; for he may be, though it would be a great pity, 
simply contumacious. He may submit to take his trial at 
the Arcupisuor’s hands ; in which, whatever may be the 
more excellent way, there will certainly be nothing in 
itself uncanonical. He may go to the Privy Council, 
which, however, is a course exposed to the drawback that 
the Privy Council, though only after a fashion and on 
an ea parte application, has already ruled that the Arcu- 
BISHOP has jurisdiction. Or he may appeal to the Queen’s 
Bench Division for a prohibition. ‘This last, in case it be 


decided to fight the matter on every point, is the most 
tempting, and perhaps the most appropriate, way, though, 
as by it an engaging vista is opened right up to the House 
of Lords, it is certainly not the shortest. There is no 
reason, however, why this should of itself weigh one way or 
the other. The promoters deserve no sort of consideration. 
Nor does the gibe that the Bisuop, after objecting to the 
AxcusisHor’s jurisdiction because it threatens him with 
having to appeal or be appealed against before a secular 
Court, would, after all, be applying to the secular Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The question brought before the Queen’s 
Bench Division and its superior Courts would not be a 
question affecting spiritual matters at all, but merely a 
technical appeal to the appointed Court of the realm to 
decide which of two other Courts of the realm—both, as it 
happens, ecclesiastical—has jurisdiction in a particular case. 
It is no doubt unfortunate that the ArcnBisnor did not 
feel himself at liberty to entertain the protest. For un- 
doubtedly there can be no fitter tribunal than the Upper 
House of Convocation, as the mere fact of the selection of 
assessors from it to strengthen the Arcupisnop’s Court 
proves. The whole house must be more free from any 
suspicion of packing than chosen assessors, however eminent, 
and it is not numerous enough to form an inconvenient 
tribunal. The finality of its judgments is another great 
merit, even if the appeal were not the burning question, 
which it is in this case. And in no easily conceivable 
circumstances would it be likely to lend itself to persecu- 
tion of one of its members against whom breach of any law 
can only be charged by the maddest or most malignant of 
his persecutors, and who is actually accused of nothing but 
supererogatory ritual, symbolizing doctrines which these 
persecutors hate, but which are expressed by the very words 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the Scriptures. It is 
of course by no means certain that the other tribunals, 
which have in almost every instance delivered contradictory 
judgments on the points at issue, will favour such per- 
secution, but their records are not encouraging in a case 
where so much is at stake. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


i ig announcement of Lord Sarispury at the Royal 
Academy dinner that the National Collection of Portraits 
would not long remain homeless must have afforded intense 
relief to the much-harassed Trustees. The satisfaction it has 
caused in all quarters is not less intense. Thanks to the 
public spirit of a private individual, who, though unnamed, 
cannot be said to be nameless—for he has been very 
diversely named by persons who know—the National 
Portrait Gallery is now to be provided with a local and 
permanent habitation. Those who have protested vainly 
for many years against the time-waiting policy of various 
Governments with respect to this important question can 
have little enjoyed the irony of the Prime Murvister’s 
humorous observations on the lightness of the public purse. 
Admiration of the noble offer that relieves the Government 
of a duty that has long cried aloud for performance is natu- 
rally blended with a good deal of indignation that the 
matter should have been so paltered with or shelved, Every 
one had tired of the official explanation. The subject 
was always under consideration. It was considered so 
much and for so long that consideration appeared to have 
pushed consummation out of life. Ever since its founda- 
tion the National Portrait Gallery has suffered many evils 
from the indifference or parsimony of various Governments. 
Want of funds and want of a suitable building are not the 
worst of the difficulties with which the authorities have had 
to contend. When the pictures were at South Kensington, 
wretchedly housed in a series of combustible buildings little 
better than shanties, there was the ever-present risk of fire. 
Once, at least, when a portion of the Indian Museum was 
burned, some four years since, the collection narrowly 
escaped destruction. A conscientious Trustee may well 
have known sleepless nights at this period. The migration 
to temporary quarters at Bethnal Green did much to lessen 
this danger, though the change to the smoke-laden air of 
the East End was decidedly injurious to the paintings. 
Altogether, the history of the National Portrait Gallery 
has been sad enough to inspire deep distrust in all persons 
who desired to give to the nation of their family art 
treasures. It is really marvellous that the collection 
has increased in numbers and value as it has done, 
considering how much has been done to chill generous 
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irits, and make the would-be contributor to pause. If 
the National Portrait Gallery has never been fully appre- 
ciated by the multitude, the cause mainly lies in the 
unhandsome treatment it has received. Now that brighter 
days are before us, it will be more justly valued. Apart 
from the artistic qualities of the portraits—which naturally 
vary considerably—the collection is not merely supremely 
interesting, but is of the highest educational value. With 
a good catalogue and commentary—such as was compiled 
for the great Loan Exhibition of Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, which heralded the present Gallery—excellent 
lessons in history may be brought home to intelligent 
visitors in the pleasantest form conceivable. Indeed, as a 
“ People’s Gallery,” and an educational influence, the National 
Portrait Gallery in its new home must be considered second 
to no free public institution in London. 

The new house for our lost—or wandering—portraits is 
to be, it appears, a kind of adjunct to the National Gallery, 
in the rear of which the building is to be erected. The 

priety and convenience of this arrangement are un- 
deniable. Public institutions ought to be easily accessible 
to everybody. Trafalgar Square possesses this advantage, 
besides its central position. The site fixed upon by the 
Government has, however, called forth some unfavourable 
criticism, notably from Sir J. C. Rosrysoy, who deprecates 
the use of space that is already, or will soon be, required for 
the further extension of the National Gallery, which, being 
in possession, has of course the first claim for consideration. 
Sir J. C. Roprnsoy’s objection is based on the assumption that 
the hideous block of barracks, occupying a goodly area, 
which everybody interested in the question must sorely 
covet for the new Gallery, is not to be interfered with. 
If this is correct—-and we trust that it is not—there 
can be no doubt that Sir J. C. Roprnsoy’s objection is un- 
answerable. He does not advocate a central situation. 
He seems to think that, because not one person in 
a hundred thousand visits the Soane Museum in the 


" heart of London, the National Portrait Gallery would be 


sparsely patronized if in Trafalgar Square. It is far from 
certain, however, that the Soane Museum, or the Geological, 
would be more visited if they were removed from Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Jermyn Street to Richmond or Clapham 
Common. Pictures are objects of popular interest with 
which fossils and other curious “specimens” cannot com- 
pete. Sir J. C. Rosryson is fearful, also, of the corrosive 
effect of fog, smoke, and impure air on pictures in Trafalgar 
Square. To prevent or mitigate this, glass is the only 
remedy. It is most undesirable, we grant, that the National 
Portraits should be converted into “looking-glasses” for 
the “innocent faces” of curious visitors; but is it certain 
that the necessity for glazing, if it exists, would be obviated 
by placing the new building in Kensington Gardens or the 
Regent’s Park? Fog and smoke are terribly prevalent 
even in these favoured districts. If you take the National 
Portrait Gallery still further afield, beyond the circle of 
the suburbs, or to Hampton Court, you place it out of the 
reach of thousands who cannot spare the time for a railway 
journey, and of thousands more who can ill afford the 


expense. 


GERMANY'’S DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


COAL-STRIKE that affects the price of foreign 

stocks either is or is believed to be of much more 
importance than coal-strikes usually are; and it is evident 
that the miners of Westphalia and Silesia have excited in 
Germany a great deal of alarm. Nor is it difficult to make 
out where the alarm is most considerable. Amongst 
traders and on the Bourse it is apparent enough ; but no- 
where is it felt more sharply than in the Emperor’s cabinet 
and his CHaNceLtor’s offices. 

Information is the strong point of the German adminis- 
trative system. If one Government knows more than 
another of what is going on within and without its own 
borders, it is the German Government ; and for years past 
nothing has been more dreaded in official Berlin, not even 
the mischance of foreign complications, than the growth, 
consolidation, and organization of social democracy. That 
may seem to be an exaggerated statement, but it is not so; 
and it is a very striking circumstance that the alarm in this 
matter should be greatest where most was known, and 
where an impenetrable affectation of ignorance and com- 
posure was an obvious point of policy. It is hardly too 
much to say that the most observant outsider would never 


have guessed at the formidable extension of Socialist union 
in Germany but for the indicative anxiety of the Govern- 
ment ; and even then there was some difficulty in making 
out the grounds of so profound an apprehension. How- 
ever, we may all see a little clearer now. 

While the old Emperor lived the fears of the Government 
were kept in abeyance. Those fears existed in almost as 
much strength as now; but there was a well-founded con- 
fidence that, as long as the aged Emperor was able to stand 
at his window to exchange morning greetings with his sub- 
jects, no overt movement would be attempted. So deep 
and so general was the respect of the people for the old 
man, that we may suppose the Socialists themselves un- 
willing to disturb his last days by domestic inquietudes ; 
and even if they had no very importunate sensibilities on 
that score, they were able to understand that the creation of 
disturbances in his time would be inconvenient to themselves 
for two reasons. In the first place, there would be a consider- 
able drawback from whatever popular sympathy they might 
otherwise count upon; and in the next, it was to be ex- 
pected that if, perchance, troops had to be called out for 
the suppression of a general strike, the soldiers would 
have more heart for the work under their great, and 
dear old Kaiser Wituetm than under the command of any 
other sovereign who could possibly succeed him. The feel- 
ing was respectable, the calculation just. The Government 
could reckon on both; therefore, they had no immediate 
dread of “ manifestations” while the Emperor lived; and 
meantime did what they could to mollify the discontents 
of labour and check the spread of underground Socialism 
by a variety of enactments, some concessional, others art- 
fully preventive. But all the while, both the Socialists 
and the Government knew that the aged Emperor was 
nearing the end of his days; and, whatever hopes and 
designs the one may have post-dated from his death, the 
other regarded that event with extreme misgiving. It has 
already been pointed out that the extraordinary caballings 
for keeping the Emperor Freprnick off the throne were not 
altogether due to his supposed English sympathies or to 
an apprehension that he would be for peace a little too 
much. There was at least an equal fear that he would bring 
his own will to bear on domestic government, and might 
even revolutionize it by letting in the pent-up flood of 
Socialistic Radicalism by Liberal concessions too sudden and 
too full. However that may be, it was anticipated that a 
general movement, more or less open and determinate, 
would be made by “the party of labour” soon after the old 
Emperor Witt1am’s decease; and if the young Emperor 
Wi.uiamM and his Ministers are more anxious than other 
Germans at the Westphalian strike, it is because they fear 
the general movement may have begun. 

We may learn in a few days that the strike is over, and 
that all is again once more. But, if so, it must 
not be assumed that the strike was occasional, and entirely 
unconnected with any general movement or plan. What- 
ever the outcome, there is reason to believe that what has 
happened in Westphalia is no sudden outbreak of dis- 
content, but was more or less arranged for months ago. 
Moreover, the whole course of the strike hitherto favours 
that account of it. Making a formidable start, the strike 
immediately exhibited all the signs of organization and all 
the confident stubbornness that concert might give. Masses 
of men turned out at once ; and when they were confronted 
by troops who did not fear to shoot, and did shoot and kill, 
thousands of other men joined the malcontents, and now 
the Silesian miners have dropped pick and shovel also. And 
that-is not all that is to be noted. On Tuesday the Z'imes’ 
news-writer at -Berlin reported, as “the worst of it,” that 
the miners’ strike seemed to be “acting contagiously ” on 
various other trades and callings throughout Germany. 
But, from the point of view of employers and the Govern- 
ment, it would not be “the worst of it” that the strike 
should act contagiously. They might well think it worse 
still if some at least of these other trades and callings strike 
by pre-arrangement— in succession and support of the more 
formidable movement in the coal districts, and in a common 
cause. Contagion may account for much ; and perhaps it 
explains in some cases a rebellion which, at the time we 
write, is reported to include carpenters, masons, tailors, 
omnibus servants, brewers, and “ other trades.” But it 
was certainly known beforehand that other trades would 
follow the example of the miners ; and when we consider 
how secret the labour societies in Germany are and have to 
be, how wonderfully they carry on their organizations in 
the dark, and how necessary they must think it to move in 
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concert when they move at all, it will not seem surprising 
that the movement should be general and quietly arranged. 

That it is so is at any rate the official belief ; and hence 

an anxiety which, so far as we are able to judge, 
tells in favour of the workmen. The soldiery are called 
out in great numbers of course. What is more, they 
have acted in the most vigorous manner to quell disturb- 
ance. The Emperor plainly informed the deputation of 
miners who waited upon him the other day that if there 
were more riotings there must necessarily be more shoot- 
ing. But all accounts of the interview, as well as every- 
thing else that we hear of the attitude of the Government, 
give us the same impression, which is this: if the miners 
stand out resolutely for a while, if the “contagion” goes 
any further, and if at the same time the malcontents 
refrain from breaking into violence, they will find more 
help than opposition from the powers that be. In point of 
fact, what the Emperor is reported to have said to the 
miners’ deputation almost amounts to a promise to that 
effect ; and if His Majesty’s language is so interpreted by 
the labour party in general, more contagion may be ex- 
pected—to stimulate performance of the promise and extend 
the benefits of its redemption. If so—that is to say, if the 
strikes are encouraged to spread by any faint hope of the 
Emperor’s intervention—he and his counsellors may sigh 
over that result, but it is not likely to close their minds 
against the desire to bring about a pacific settlement 
of a difficulty so threatening. Moreover, the strikers are 
greatly assisted by the extraordinary upset of trade 
which has ensued upon their little conspiracy. Every day 
we hear of factories closed and furnaces shut down in con- 
sequence, and that over a large extent of country. The late 
disturbances at Vienna have some influence in the same 
direction ; and there can be no doubt at all that some of the 
most hard-worked and poorly-paid people in Europe are to 
be found in Germany, where every other workman was a 
soldier the other day and could make himself some sort of 
a soldier again to-morrow. That is a circumstance upon 
which the Socialists of Germany—who are beyond com- 
parison the most numerous and best organized, as well as the 
most resolute, in Europe—reckon too fondly, no doubt. But 
it does not count for nothing with the rulers of a nation 
where the military view is always taken first ; and it is not 
to be imagined that the Emperor saw without some vague 
disturbing thought the war-medals on the breast of one of 
his workmen-interviewers, fresh from the mine. 

It is more than likely that these disturbances will be 
settled amicably, and that before long. The Government 
has every possible inducement to interfere as far as may 
be, and it is able to work with much more authority 
than a Government like our own, for instance, or that of 
the United States, which can do nothing in like cases but 
shoot down peace-breakers on the simple ground of peace- 
breaking. But we may depend upon it that the Berlin 
Government is fur from happy in the alternative, even if it be 
able to arrange matters to the satisfaction of the mal- 
contents. Interference on compulsion to-day—or some- 
thing very like compulsion—is not unlikely to be followed 
by expectations of more interference to-morrow; and the 
outlook abroad can be no more cheerful if there be any 
sound reason to fear that certain long-anticipated troubles 
at home have begun. As to that, however, it is too soon 
to say that they have begun, or that they cannot and will 
not be averted. 


“AS ONE OF YOUR OWN POETS.” 


I & would have been a pity if Mr. Bryce had not sent his 
letter about Lord Wotsetey’s Oxford lecture to the 
papers without waiting for his correspondent (who happened 
also to be the Vice-Chancellor of his University) to receive 
it. It is true that the proceeding is a more than ordinary 
breach of good manners, and that Mr. Bryce’s excuse that 
the letter “ does not require an answer” has no relevance 
at all. If Mr. Bryce merely wished to deliver his soul, and 
not as a member of his University to communicate with 
that University’s official head, he should have written to 
the papers and sent a copy to the Vice-Chancellor, not 
have written to the Vice-Chancellor and sent a copy to the 
papers. The distinction will only seem fine to those who 
do not know what behaviour is—a large class, it must be 
owned, nowadays. But, we repeat, it would have been a 
pity if Mr. Bryce had not done what he did. For his 


ability to Gladstonian manners as well as to Gladstonian 
minds. Mr. Bryce’s complaint, rather verbosely formu- 
lated, is that in Lord WotsEtey’s speech on Volunteering 
and national defence, delivered last Saturday in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, the lecturer made “ what was evidently 
“ intended as a violent attack on the party to which I, in 
“ common with many of those present, belong.” And Mr, 
Bryce requests the Vice-Chancellor to tell him and others 
not to do it, not to talk politics in future. Now Lord 
Wotse ey is not the most discreet of speakers, and he has 
got himself into trouble by want of discretion before now. 
There must have been, however, some hearers and readers of 
his speech who rather wanted to know what was the precise 
cap which Mr. Bryce has fitted on his head and which he 
finds so galling, for it is not apparent in the text. The 
Daily News, with extreme and perhaps even indiscreet 
complaisance, supplies the explanation. This, it seems, was 
the passage not quoted by Mr. Bryce, but regarded by him 
as evidently intended for himself and his friends :—“ The 
“ insignificant few who laughed at honour, who sneered at 
“ renown, and who despised patriotism as one of the baser 
“ forms of selfishness ; who loved to spout about freedom 
“and liberty, yet who forgot the difference between these 
“ blessings and license ; and who would willingly see this 
“ United Kingdom torn into pieces, if only they could once 
“ again flourish in Downing Street.” 

Now, we need not make our comments on this singular 
self-appropriation long or tedious. If Mr. Bryce did not 
feel self-convinced beforehand of the sin of laughing at 
honour, sneering at renown, &c., what on earth makes him 
take it to himself now? Lord WorseLey named no names, 
and the jades whose withers were unwrung need not have 
winced. But if Mr. Bryce does not recognize the descrip- 
tion of self and friends (we are sorry to think that he does), 
what on earth took him to a lecture on “The Military 
“ Strength of England” by a distinguished soldier who is 
known not to like those who laugh at honour, &c.? What 
hurt the innocent Mr. Bryce in the Sheldonian on Satur- 
day? What took the guilty Mr. Bryce there at all? Appa- 
rently, with an even more accurate knowledge of his mounted 
sign than Saran or Scrus, he felt that Lord Wotse.ey 
must have meant him because Lord Wotsetey described 
such an odious character. Or does Mr. Bryce think the 
character not odious? Does he think that to laugh at honour, 
to sneer at renown, to despise patriotism, &c., are all nice 
things? If he does not, why does he quarrel with Lord 
Wotsetey for denouncing them? If he does, is it not a 
little indiscreet of him to publish the fact? As we happen 
to have a great kindness for Mr. Bryce, we would gladly 
devise as many loopholes of escape for him as possible ; but 
we fear he can hardly avail himself of any without consider- 
able inconvenience. And so he adds one more to that 
extraordinary list of Gladstonians who by persevering in 
Gladstonism seem to have left, with other things, their 
very brains behind them. Sir Witi1aAm Harcovurt's hamour 
and Mr. Mortey’s sense, Lord Srencer’s political con- 
sistency and Sir Grorce TrevELYAN’s wits—-the monster 
gobbles them up one after another. And now we have Mr. 
Bryce complaining that he and his are personally insulted 
because an English soldier uses terms of just execration, not 
of any person, not of any party, but of “an insignificant 
“ few” who laugh at honour, sneer at patriotism, and would 
see the United Kingdom torn to pieces if they could return 
to Downing Street. ‘“That’s me, Mr. Vice-Chancellor,” 
says Mr. Bryce, and the Vice-Chancellor need have answered 
nothing but “ Thou hast said it.” 


MAD DOGS. 


NE or two recent accidents raise the question—How 
about Mad Dogs? Are they to be “ allowed their first 
“ bite,” or are muzzles to be much worn this summer ! Dogs 
of very forlorn appearance and surly manner are roaming 
the street ; these bite other dogs, and these carry the war 
into families. We cannot all be so strong and lucky as 
Dumas, and we do not want to be so unlucky, though strong, 
as another person of whom he tells a story. The two 
stories are so like that they suggest a mixture of memories ; 
but neither is pleasant. M. ALexanpre Dumas pére had ® 
hound called Mouton, an undemonstrative brute, which 
rooted up a favourite dahlia. M. Dumas had introduced 
this dog, like that of Kennetn in the Talisman, into 
a novel. As he sat and wrote he kept an eye on his 


action would have lacked its present completeness and suit- 
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hh (where the hound was performing the noblest 
acts) and with the other eye he watched Mouton’s excava- 
tions of the dahlia. When the hh was done he 
gave the unsuspecting Mouton a kick behind, and his 
Mouton returned to him. With one hand he caught the 
dog by the throat, Mouton caught the other hand in his 


jaws, and there was a noble fight. At last Mouton gave in, 


and for three days M. Dumas, with his hand under a stream 
of cold water, waited to see if Mouton would “ take his meals 
“regular.” For three days Mouton abstained, and it seemed 
ten to one that he was mad. But then he picked up his 
crumbs, and neither it was that died. In the other story 
the other man collared the other dog and was not bitten, 
but died of the nervous shock. We do not want to die 
either of nervous shocks or of hydrophobia, and therefore 
we ask, How about muzzles? Whether they do more 
harm than good is a question which might be argued either 
way, for a moderate remuneration. But, if they do any 
good, do not let us mind the outcries of the owners of dogs. 


SUMMUM JUS. 


is useless to question the soundness of the law laid 
down by the House of Lords. What the highest Court 
of Appeal declares to be the law, that it is, and there is an 
end of it. In the case of Mempery v. the Great Western 
Railway, which was decided by the Law Lords last Tuesday, 
the judgment confirmed one already delivered by the Lords 
Justices, and against such a consensus of authority it would 
be almost impertinent to contend. Nevertheless, the cir- 
cumstances appear to constitute real hardship, and the 
principles on which the decision is based are difficult to 
reconcile with common sense. The unfortunate Mempery, 
who sued as a pauper, was employed to shunt trucks at 
Paddington. His immediate master was Mr. YounGHuUSBAND, 
but his true employers, those who profited by the results of 
his labour, were the shareholders of the Great Western 
Railway. The trucks of which Mempery was in charge 
were drawn by a horse, and the horse ought to have been 
in charge of a boy. Trucks in motion on the line are, as 
everybody knows, dangerous things, and the importance of 
the boy was that he could have attached or detached the 
horse at the proper moment. Mr. YouncuusBanp con- 
tracted with the Company in 1864 to supply the horses and 
the men. For thirteen years boys were also supplied. But 
in 1877 there was “a new arrangement,” which is the con- 
tractor’s euphemistic way of saying that after that date he 
sent no more boys. Mempery and his fellow-workmen 
constantly complained of the risk to which they were thus 
, and on the night of his accident Memsery himself 
asked the foreman for a boy. The foreman replied, “ When 
“T have got one you shall have one,” which was perhaps 
as much as in his position he could well say. Thereupon 
Membery went to his work, was knocked down by a horse, 
and received serious injuries. What might have happened 
if he had sued Mr. Youncnuspanp it would take a clever 
man to tell. As a matter of fact, he sued the Great 
Western Railway Company, and this is what happened. 
The trial was held before Mr, Justice Manisty, and the 
defendants’ counsel argued that there was nothing which 
could be left to the jury. The Company were under no 
legal obligation to the plaintiff, and the plaintiff had volun- 
tarily undertaken to work without a boy. Mr. Justice 
Manisty, however, declined to nonsuit, and the jury, as 
might have been expected, gave Mempery substantial 
dam The Divisional Court refused to disturb the 
verdict. But the Court of Appeal set it aside on one 
ground, the House of Lords has upheld that decision on 
another ground, totally distinct from the first, and the 
result is that the unfortunate Mempery has been 
heavily fined, if not ruined, for seeking the redress of his 
grievances. 
_ It is interesting, and, but for the personal consequences, 
it would be amusing, to compare the ments which 
satisfied the Court of Appeal with those which convinced 
the House of Lords. The Court of Appeal relied on that 
fine old maxim volenti non fit injuria, which is either a 
truism or a paradox. Nobody in his senses could deny, and 
few people in their senses would think it worth while to 
assert, that a man cannot complain of what he has done 
himself. But, on the other hand, to say that whatever a 
man does without physical compulsion he does with a will, 
1s to talk that worst form of nonsense, bad metaphysics. 
According to the Court of Appeal, Mempery knew that he 


could not have a boy ; he faced peril with his eyes open, and 
therefore he cannot recover. Lord Bramwet is par- 
ticularly delighted with the ancient fallacy quoted above, 
and protests vigorously against the recent attempts of un- 
holy men to infringe it. Our readers are well acquainted 
with Lord Bramwe.t’s controversial style, which is indeed 
the faithful reflex of his mind. He can see no difficulty in 
anything. Those who agree with him are right. Those 
who differ from him are wrong. Only unreasonable people 
want reasons, and Lord Bramwet’s reasons may be 
called expository anathemas. “No doubt,” says this 
eminent dogmatist, “no doubt to lose one’s employment is 
“ unpleasant, and to refuse to do work with the possibility 
“of such loss of employment is unpleasant, but if a man 
“ chooses the alternative of doing the work rather than 
“ face the unpleasantness, he is volens.” Is he? Then 
under what conditions would he be nolens? If Lord 
BraMWELL means that action implies volition, what is the 

int of his maxim? Suppose a man puts a pistol at one’s 
head, and says, “ Your money or your life.” No doubt, 
Lord BraMwELL would say, it is unpleasant to be shot, but 
if a man chooses the alternative of giving up his purse, he 
is volens. Properly speaking, MEMBERY no choice, for 
if he had insisted on a boy he would have lost his place, 
and with it his means of livelihood. Lord Herscne.t and 
Lord Macnacurex, as well as the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
guarded themselves against the assumption that they 
accepted Lord Bramwe.t’s views, which would practically 
substitute knowledge for consent. The House of Lords 
dismissed the appeal with the simple proposition that the 
Company owed no duty to Mempery, whom they did not 


employ. His fate is a hard one; but, if Lord Bramwet.. 


were right, the Employers’ Liability Act would become 
almost a dead letter. 


EAST AFRICA. 


HE matters of interest which have recently been 


reported in reference to Eastern Africa in an almost 
literal sense—for the points included extend from the Red 
Sea almost to the Cape—are numerous; and, though no 
one of them is of the first importance, hardly any is unim- 
portant. Disturbances at Wady Halfa have begun i 
with the usual regularity, as a consequence of the temporary 
cessation of disturbances at Souakim. The Manni, who 
does not seem yet to have succumbed to the crusaders of 
Et Senousst, has sent the usual missionary letters to Her 
Masesty, requesting her to be converted ; and the same 
strange uncertainty seems to prevail, not merely as to the 
circumstances, but to some extent as to the actual fact, of 
the defeat and death of King Joun of Abyssinia at the 
hands of the Dervishes. At the other end, or towards the 
other end, of the continent the dispute with Portugal in 
reference to the Zambesi, a dispute in which it is impossible 
that England can admit the pretensions of that Power 
without the gravest injury to her South African dominions, 


remains unsettled ; but a somewhat mysterious intimation- 


has been made—anonymously, but under authentication— 
that steps are being taken to lend armed assistance to Cap- 


tain Lucarp in his struggle with the Arabs on e- 


Nyassa. 
The point of chief interest, however—a point at which 
these same “ Arabs” are also concerned—is, of course, 
Zanzibar, or rather the continental dominions, now practi- 
cally mediatized to Germany, of the Suran of that island, 


who, if Mr. GLapstone had chosen, would at this moment . 


have been an English vassal, with his in all probability 
peaceful country forming a link in an almost unbroken 


chain from Cairo to Capetown. Captain WissMANN made» 
his first attempt against Busuiri last week, and made it. 


well. The German Commissioner took the precaution 
(which has been usual with ourselves lately, though it would 
have seemed strange enough to the great pioneers of coloniza- 
tion) to secure a superior force, strongly com of 
Germans and carefully selected native levies, and he was 
successful, though his loss was relatively heavy. It is not 
known, and can hardly be guessed, whether this lesson will 
suffice ; but the probabilities are that it will not, and the 
action of the various native and Arab chieftains in the 
great district touching the Congo, the Victoria Nyanza, 
Lake Nyassa, and the coast is problematical likewise. At. 
present that action towards Europeans has varied from 
the actively hostile conduct from which the Germans have 
suffered on the coast and Englishmen on Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, to the certainly not actively friendly behaviour 
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of Trppoo Tis, in reference to Mr. rearguard. Of 
Mr. Sraytey himself nothing more has been heard, and it is 
difficult not to share the surprise which has been expressed 
that nothing at all has been directly heard from Emty Pasha. 
If Emr had finally decided on moving in anything like the 
strength that Mr. STaney, according to his recent letters, re- 
commended, it is almost impossible that the news of so vast a 
migration should not have filtered to the coast; and even 
if Mr. Srantey himself had taken, as it was thought that 
he would take, the East Coast route with his own men, 
he should have set waves in motion which ought by this 
time to have reached the circumference. What is certain 
is that all these matters are pretty closely connected ; and 
that Captain Wissmany’s operations can hardly be without 
influence on the fortunes both of Mr. Srantey and of 
Captain Lucarp. What is, we fear, certain also, is that the 
expression of opinion made the other day at an Emtn Relief 
meeting, and with all technical correctness suppressed or 
interrupted by the chairman, was only too well founded. 
That expression, made by a very well-informed person, was 
that he had known the condition of Central Africa for many 
years, and that its state had never been so bad as now. 
That is the cheering result of the “ advances of civiliza- 
“ tion” conducted with a pleasing uniformity of muddle by 
irresponsible explorers and irresolute governments. 


UNINTENTIONAL CRIME. 


HE full Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases 

Reserved has just decided, by a substantial majority, 
a question upon which there has long been a conflict of 
authority. For popular purposes it may be described as 
the question whether or not Mrs. Exocn ARDEN was guilty 
of bigamy. The noble author of that lady’s being was not 
obliged to state the.case of The QuEEN v. ARDEN (other- 
wise Ray) with the same pedantic amplitude of detail 
wherewith Mr. Justice SrerHEN stated the case of The 
QurEN v. Totson; but there can be no doubt that a 
jury would have found just the same facts—namely, that 
AnniE ARDEN went through the ceremony of marriage 
with Ray during the life of her husband Arpey, within 
seven years of the time when she last saw ARrDEN (it 
seems fairly clear that this was so), but believing honestly 
and on reasonable grounds that ArpEN was dead. Those 
were the facts, and the only material facts, in the two 
cases just determined. As may easily be supposed, they 
have often arisen before; but it so happens that never 
before has a case been reserved on the point. Five such 
cases are reported in the pages of the reasonably trust- 
worthy Cox. In three of them the judge told the jury 
that, if they considered that the woman married again 
under the honest and reasonable belief that her husband 
had died, she was not guilty, and in these cases the acquittal 
made it impossible to reserve a case. In the other two, 
juries, under judicial direction, found the prisoners guilty, 
and nominal sentences were passed. In one of the two Mr. 
Justice Bretr was asked to reserve a case, and refused on 
the ground that the point was too clear for argument. The 
full Court has now at last decided that reasonable belief 
of the husband’s death is a good defence to a charge of 
bigamy, and that the second marriage ceremony, though, of 
course, absolutely void, is not a crime. 

The enactment which the Court had to construe is in 
the following words :—“ Whosoever, being married, shall 
“marry any other person during the life of the former 
“ husband or wife, whether the second marriage shall have 
“ taken place in England, or Ireland, or elsewhere, shall be 
“ guilty of felony . . . provided that nothing in this section 
“contained shall extend . . . to any person marrying a 
“ second time whose husband or wife shall have been con- 
“ tinually absent from such person for the space of seven 
“ years then last past, and shall not have been known by 
“such person to have been living within that time. . .” 
It was argued, on the one hand, that it is a general rule of 
criminal law that no one can commit a crime if, through an 
honest mistake in fact, he is led to do something which 
would be lawful and innocent in itself if it were not for the 
facts as to which the accused was honestly and reasonably 
mistaken. On the other hand, it was contended that the 
words of the statute were clear and precise, that they 
exactly covered the case, and that there was no exception in 
favour of persons reasonably mistaken. It was also urged 


the case of a husband having disappeared, it was to be in- 
ferred that the enactment was not to be subject to any other 
proviso, and that what had been done was to relieve juries 
from the delicate task of deciding upon the reasonableness 
of a particular belief in a person’s death, by substituting 
the inflexible rule that the lapse of seven years would save 
the bigamous marriage from criminality, and that nothin 
less would. The latter of these opinions commended itself the 
more to barristers, but the former was upheld by the majority 
of the judges. The previous decision most nearly in point 
was the case of The QueEN v. Prince, in which the ch 
was one of abduction. The section under which the charge 
was made was as follows:—‘ Whoever shall unlawfully 
“ take or cause to be taken any unmarried girl, being under 
“ the age of sixteen years, out of the possession and against 
“the will of her father and mother, or of any other 
“ person having the lawful care or charge of her, shall 
“ be guilty of a misdemeanour.” The prisoner had taken 
away from her parents a girl who was, in fact, under 
sixteen, but the jury found that he had at the time, 
in good faith and on reasonable grounds, believed her to 
be eighteen. If she had been eighteen, his taking her 
away would not have been a criminal offence. All the 
jxdges, with one exception, held that Prince was guilty 
under the statute ; but Mr. Justice Brerr argued at length, 
and with much force, that every criminal enactment was 
subject to the general exception that an honest and reason- 
able mistake as to the facts constitutes an excuse in the 
manner suggested above. In the present cases the view of 
the majority of the Court was that which Mr. Justice Brerr 
expressed in The QueEN v. Prince, while the minority ex- 
pressed themselves in the same sense as the rest of the 
Court on the former occasion. None of the judges, how- 
ever, expressed disapproval of the decision in The QUEEN v. 
Prince. They “distinguished” it, substantially in the 
following manner. In the bigamy cases the thing done 
under the influence of an honest and reasonable mistake 
in fact was a lawful, and even praiseworthy, thing in 
itself—namely, marriage. In the abduction case it was a 
wrong thing—namely, the abduction of a young girl. 
This distinction is one which it seems to us impossible 
to support on satisfactory legal grounds. It is quite true 
that to take away from her father’s house a girl of eighteen 
is a wrong and disgraceful act, and this is what Prince 
reasonably believed himself to be doing. But it was not, 
at the time when Prince thought he did it, a crime, 
any more than it would have been a crime for ANNIE 
ArDEN, or her actual imitators, to marry their Pup 
Rays if their Exocn Arpens had, as they reasonably 
believed, been actually dead. One would have thought 
that the reasonable mistake would have been just as much 
an excuse for a prima facie criminal act whether that act, 
apart from the law, was in itself moral or immoral. The 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved has, however, held other- 
wise. 

The position taken up by the majority of the Court in 
PRINCE'S case was that the section of the Offences against 
the Person Act dealing with abduction was so framed as 
to show that it was intended that persons who abducted 
girls should do so at their peril; and that, if the girls 
turned out to be under sixteen, the abduction should be a 
crime. The section dealing with bigamy sugyests even 
more clearly the intention that persons marrying while 
their husbands or wives were in fact alive should do so at 
their peril, because of the proviso already quoted. The 
view of the former section which Lord Esuer so vigorously 
upheld has been to some extent adopted by the Legisla- 
ture in the express provisions of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, that men committing immoral acts in 
respect of girls under certain ages shall be entitled to be 
acquitted if “it shall be made to appear” that they had 
reasonable ground to believe that the girls were over those 
ages. The law would be most in accordance with the gener- 
ally existing notions of crime if this principle applied alike to 
bigamy, abduction, and other offences ; that is, if the deci- 
sion in Totson’s case were right, and that in Provce’s case 
wrong. But the reconciliation of the two is a logical 
problem of great difficulty ; and it cannot be said that the 
judges who formed the majority the other day have satis- 
factorily solved it. 


that, from the introduction of an express proviso to meet 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


_ majority by which Mr. Drtuwyn’s Resolution was 
negatived on Tuesday was suflicient and satisfactory. 
But the number of votes that the Liberationists managed 
to muster is a fresh evidence of the fact that the Glad- 
stonian Liberal of our days has become totally indifferent 
to the merits of whatsoever case he is called to vote upon. 
That the special speeches of the mover of the Resolution 
and his followers were below the lowest level of Parlia- 
mentary argument does not matter very much; for it may 
happen to the best of causes to be at any given moment 
in weak hands. It would be unfair to decide a ques- 
tion merely in accordance with the fact that it happens, 
at a given time, to be argued on one side only by Mr. 
Ditiwyn’s hackneyed platitudes as to the wickedness of the 
Church in being idle centuries ago, and its greater wicked- 
ness in being active now; by Mr. Osporne Moreay’s 
claptrap references to gambling peers; by Mr. Apranam’s 
affecting reminiscences of the time when he was caned 
for playing truant from church; and by Sir H. Vivian’s 
alarming historico-chronologico-arithmetical conundrum as 
to what you ought to do with sixteen hundred thousand 
people who have been a nation for two hundred thousand 
years. If there is not a misprint in this last assertion, Sir 
Hussey must be delivered over to the more orthodox of his 
clients, to teach him not to blaspheme. 

But the folly, the claptrap, the ignorance, the sectarian 
spite of particular speakers, form only the fringe of the 
question, and hardly even that. The mere stating of the 
— between the Church of Ireland and the Church in 

ales shows the fallacy of the contention that the fate of 
the former Church is a prerogative instance against the 
latter. The Church of Ireland was the independent Church 
of a distinct, though not separate, kingdom. The Church 
in Wales neither occupies nor ever has occupied any such 
position. The adherents of the Church of Ireland were 
not only a minority of the population, but vastly inferior 
in numbers to the adherents of Roman Catholicism. From 
the very first this majority of Irishmen had been outsiders, 
whereas Welsh Nonconformity is a thing of yesterday. If 
the Churchmen of Wales are in a minority as regards all the 
Nonconformists put together—a fact of which, owing to the 
steady and significant opposition of Nonconformists them- 
selves to a religious census, there is no proof—it is almost 
universally acknowledged that they are superior in numbers 
to any single Nonconformist sect. No political disability 
rests on Welsh Nonconformists, and no privilege is con- 
ferred on Welsh Churchmen, except the infinitesimal one 
of seating, according to the rota, bishops in the Upper 
House. The Church in Wales does not cost Welshmen a 
penny, but, on the contrary, enables them to agitate for, 
and sometimes to get, reductions on that part of their 
rent which the landlord pays through them to the clergy. 
So far is it from not doing its work that one of the main 
grievances now brought against it is that it is working 
hard, and that the virginal, but vacillating, Nonconformity 
of Wales feels its virtue in danger if this enterprising suitor 
is not forcibly taken away. We do not remember that this 
last argument was used in reference to the Church of Ire- 
land. In fact, bad as were the arguments which were put 
forward as a pretext for disestablishing that Church in 
revenge for Mr. GLapstonr’s defeat at Oxford, almost every 
one of them might be accepted, and yet the position of that 
part of the Church of England which is domiciled in the 
twelve counties of England called collectively Wales, and 
partly inhabited by a Welsh population, would remain 
unassailed and unassailable. In fact, the real argument 
against the Welsh Church which weighed with the minority 
of Tuesday is not wholly dissimilar to the argument against 
University seats brought forward last week. Welsh Church- 
men are generally (not by any means always) Conservatives 
in politics, and so are University voters ; therefore Liberals 
desire to disfranchise the one and disestablish the other. It 
really would be simpler if some Gladstonian would bring 
ina short Exclusion Bill, of one clause, to the effect that no 
position of emolument, no office, and no politically recog- 
nized status shall be open to any person not professing the 
Opinions of the party for the time being calling itself 
Liberal. It would save a great deal of time and trouble, it 
would be a great gain in honesty, and it would come to 
exactly the same thing as the present pretensions of the 

LADSTONE-LABOUCHERE, or rather LABOUCHERE-GLADSTONE, 


party, 


A SCOTCH PROFESSOR ON EXAMINATIONS. 


— have so many distracting matters to think 
about that perhaps they have given their minds a rest 
on the subject of Competitive Examinations. Yet, at this 
very moment the biggest of these examinations is at hand 
—that for entrance to the Indian Civil Service—and the 
wheels of the schools at Oxford are beginning to grind. It 
may be worth while, therefore, to consider a pamphlet just 
published (Stmpxiy, & Co.) by Mr. Setar, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. The 
brochure contains an address delivered at the Graduation 
Ceremonial, in Edinburgh, and offers a moderate and deli- 
berate view of the subject, or part of it. Mr. Se.zar is 
chiefly concerned with competitive examinations at the 
Universities, and for the Civil Service and the army, not with 
the wider exercises of the machine. He refers to Mr. 
Avuseron Hersert’s Memorial, and the miscellaneous mul- 
titude who signed it. Probably few of them, he thinks, 
condemn the system as much as the author of the 
Memorial condemns it, and it would be interesting to know 
the names of the people who were asked to sign and 
refused. If Mr. Herperr had published these instantie 
contradictorie we should, indeed, have a more scientific 
knowledge of what authorities really think. Mr, Herserr, 
who is nothing if not fair, would probably have done it if 
it had occurred to him at the time. Mr. SELiar is inclined 
to think that many who did sign “ were more concerned 
“with the method of appointing to the public service 
“ than with the interests of the higher education.” Some 
sensible people may have cast longing eyes back on patron- 
age; they are more likely, as Mr. Setar tells them, and as 
they know, to see the restoration of the Heptarchy. Others 
may be looking forward to the good time coming, the time 
of “the spoils to the victors.” ‘Some of those who now 
“ chafe under the whips of competitive examination may 
“ live to think that they were ill exchanged for the scorpion 
“ of the party wire-puller.”. But when wire-pullers manage 
appointments, they will probably have the frankness not to 
mix up jobbery with education. Thus any education which 
may be tolerated will be free, at all events, from examinations 
and competition, and if people study, it will be because they 
love study. The minority will be minute, indeed, but good. 

Mr. SELLAR says many persons think of examination as 
the old laird wrote of his ancient servant, “ for the first ten 
“ years an excellent servant, for the next ten an agreeable 
“ companion, and for the last ten a most intolerant tyrant.” 
Through the first stage examinations may have passed ; they 
certainly skipped the second stage, as both examiners and 
examinees willacknowledage. They have ever been “ gey ill to 
“ live wi,’” as Mr. CARLYLE was, or was not. Of course the 
question of construction remains after examinations are 
abolished. What is to be the substitute in selecting can- 
didates ; and, second, how are schoolboys and undergra- 
duates to be made to work? Probably the plan of giving 
up India, abolishing the army, destroying the Universities 
and schools, and giving demagogues all the other ap- 
pointments, may be recommended by moderate thinkers, 
and no doubt these steps would simplify the problem con- 
siderably. But, taking matters as they stand, or totter, at 
present, Mr. Settar doubts the validity of the charges 
against examinations, He does not think them so very 
ruinous to the health, mind, and character of boys, young 
women, and young men. If any competitor comes up in a 
“stale” and worn-out condition, his chance is all the worse. 
Consequently it is the interest of himself and his trainer 
that he should not ruin his health and take the edge off his 
mind. “ Young men will do’t,” however, and young women 
too, especially young women. It is not by reason of the 
greatness of the prize. Mr. Setxar holds, and justly, that 
there is more over-work for class prizes—mere nominal 
and unimportant distinctions—in the Scotch Universities 
than for fellowships and first-classes in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. This is because the young Scot is of his nature 
emulous (we do not mean ungenerously emulous), because 
he really cannot bear to be beaten, because success in the 
contest is so much to him, prize or no prize. Any one who 
has played football or cricket much in Scotland must have 
observed the keen anxiety to win ; they play, as JoHNnson 
talked, “for victory,” whereas in England they play far 
more for the fun of the game. Scotch students, too, very 
lately had none of the social advantages of the English. 
Living alone in big towns (except at St. Andrews), with 
scarcely any amusements, no places where they could meet 
each other pleasantly, they worked furiously for lack of 
other occupations. A class prize was competed for with 
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eagerness, often ruinous to health, though the prize in itself 
was nothing. The Scotch undergraduate’s life has been 
greatly improved, and with more football and the interests 
of the Union Societies he is likely to become less compe- 
titive. But the instance assuredly shows that it is not the 
magnitude of the prize which produces the anxiety to obtain 
it. As to young women, we all know the saying “jealous 
“as girls.” It is to be feared that neither they nor the 
excellent ladies who superintend their studies know the 
dangers which beset the woman competition-wallah. If 
nobody hinders her, she takes a wild delight in the mid- 
night oil and in breakfastless reading. She draws furiously 
on the capital of her health, she works as if she really 
wanted to make herself an invalid or an idiot, and very 
often a nice clever girl converts herself into an hypo- 
chondriac for life. They want to win, to win a prize of no 
moment or value, and sometimes, as Mr. SELLAR appo- 
sitely quotes the Chorus of Youth in Carunius, they do 


win 
Nec mirum, penitus tota que mente laborent ; 
Nos alio mentes, alio divisimus aures ; 
Jure igitur vincemur, amat victoria curam. 


Perhaps Mr. SELLar scarcely appreciates the difficulty in the 
Indian Civil Service Examinations. The removal of can- 
didates to the perilous life of “ crammers ” in town, or, for 
that matter, in the country, he admits to be an evil. It 
is no boon for the rural neighbourhood either when a 
large cramming camp is pitched in it. But Mr. Sertar 
says that “the substitution of sham teaching for sound 
“teaching could impose on no capable examiner.” Of 
course it does not impose on him ; he knows it is sham and 
worthless very well; but what is he to do when it is all 
sham? What is he to do when the immense majority of 
candidates give the same answers to the questions, with 
various degrees of memory of the “ tips” which they have 
been doctored with? The examiner may give the most 
marks to the boys who remember the “ tips” best, but the 
“tips” themselves are often trash, and the bulk of the 
whole performance practically worthless. Intelligence 
is the thing of which the examiner sees least ; more or 
less plodding and incomplete assimilation of “ cram” is 
the thing of which he sees most. An edible substance 
named “ flapdoodle” is familiar to students of Captain 
Marryat’s novels. Many competitors have been gorged 
with flapdoodle. This, of course, is not the fault of ex- 
aminations, but of the way in which many examinations 
are conducted, 

Mr. SELLAR reasons, from old experience of the Univer- 
sities, that ambition does not necessarily destroy a man’s 
interest in his studies. It certainly did not do so of old; a 
man took a keen interest in the PLato, TaucypipEs, M11, 
or what not, which he read by way of preparation for the 
schools. All this is said to have altered ; it is reported that 
people only study things “that pay.” The best to be said is 
that a good many things pay. Mr. SEtxar is inclined to be- 
lieve that college tutors, with one eye on the class-lists, do 
not leave their men nearly enough to themselves ; they must 
be putting in a hint here and a “tip” there in or out of 
season. At some colleges we believe that the class-list has 
become a fetish. The sporting instinct of England has 
proved too much for the tutors ; they want to have all the 
first class for their college and to “break” academic “ re- 
“cords.” They have it in their own power to be less 
childish and more stoical, to train less for prizes and 
honours, and to educate more. 


THE INJURED ONES, 
W. live nowadays in a topsyturvy political world, and 


no reversal of the apparently natural relations of 
contending parties ought to surprise us. It is therefore 
with but moderate astonishment that we note the latest 
move of the Parnellites, who, after filling the air for months 
with frantic abuse of their opponents, are now threatening 
to darken it with writs for libel sued out against these 
envenomed slanderers of their good name. Yes; it is all as 
it should be in a world where everything is upside down. 
It is in accordance with the new nature of things that, 
instead of the worm turning, it should be “ the other one” ; 
the proper réle of the editor of United Ireland in this 
day of reckless slander is that of a plaintiff, not of a de- 
fendant. “C'est lui qui se fache,” gasps the astounded 
playgoer in the French farce when he finds himself collared 
and shaken by the box-keeper for claiming a seat which, 


subsequently to his engagement of it, had been let to some- 
body else ; but the philosophical Unionist has quite outlived 
that sort of simple-minded bewilderment at discovering the 
grievance on the unexpected side. We admit that the two 
Mr. O’Brieys (Mr. Wituiam and Mr. P. J.) do well to 
be angry, that Father KELLER does well to be angry, and 
even that the “ priests of Youghal,” though they have been 
expressly told in the House of Commons that no charge 
was made against them collectively, do as well to be angry 
as the other intending litigants. Every Parnellite cannot 
be expected to the “majestic patience” of his 
leader ; and, if Ministers who have been denounced as 
“ murderers ” about once a week for some two years past 
will so far forget themselves as to accuse their accusers of 
inciting to crime and outrage, or instigating to boycotting, 
we cannot wonder that the long-suffering objects of these 
accusations should at last seek redress from the legal 
tribunals. If the worm insists on behaving in so out- 
rageous a fashion as this, we must expect the “ other one” 
to turn. 

It is in accordance with the fitness of things in Topsy- 
turvydom that the most serious and determined of these 
vindicators of aspersed character should be the editor of 
United Ireland. Mr. Witu1am O’Brtey’s cause of com- 
plaint is that Lord Sauispury, the head, be it observed, of 
the “Government of murderers,” and the uncle of the 
principal assassin, accused him of “ urging upon all those 
“who heard him that men who took unlet farms should 
“be treated as they have been treated during the last 
“ten years in the locality in which he spoke—that is to 
“ say, that they should be murdered, robbed, their cattle 
“shot and ill-treated, their farms devastated”; and as 
these words, say Mr. O’Brten’s solicitors, impute a serious 
criminal offence to Mr. O’Brien, the statement constitutes, 
in their opinion, a false and malicious slander. In reply, 
Lord Sattssury’s solicitors inform their correspondent 
that, prior to the utterance of these words by the Prime 
Minister, his attention had been called to the following 
language proved in a court of law to have been used by 
Mr. O’Brien :—‘“ Now you have a good deal of leeway 
“to make up. The air of Slievenaman used not to be a 
“ wholesome climate for land-grabbers or for emergency 
“men. I am afraid they are living and thriving in the 
“midst of you, and you know it. I need not go into 
“ particulars. If all our labours for the past ten years 
“have not been in vain, you ought to know a land- 
“ grabber when you meet him. You ought to know how 
“to deal with him without any instructions from me.” 
Lord Saispury’s attention had also been called to the 
words of Mr. O’Brien, quoted by Mr. Jonny Morzey in 
the House of Commons as reported in the Z'imes of the 
26th of February, 1889, as follows :—‘“I am afraid land- 
“ grabbers are living and thriving in the midst of you. 
“ Tf all our labours for the past ten years have not been in 
“ vain, you ought to know how to deal with a landgrabber.” 
And the Prime Mrnvister’s solicitors conclude with the 
statement that, as their client was aware that the “ persons 
“ denounced as landgrabbers had during several years on 
“ many occasions suffered outrages of the kind mentioned 
“by him,” he “considered and still considers that the 
“ language above quoted, if used by Mr. O’Brien, and the 
“ fact that it was so used has never been denied, would 
“be understood as conveying the meaning that land- 
“ grabbers in the neighbourhood in which the speech was 
“ delivered should be treated in the future as they had been 
“ in the past.” 

Far be it from us to say whether this language conveyed, 
and still less whether it was meant to convey, the meaning 
above ascribed to it or not. That question, if Mr. O’Brien 
prosecutes his action, will have to be decided by a British 
jury, of whose impartiality Mr. O’Brien, we are glad to 
see, entertains a more favourable opinion than his leader. 
We conceive, however, that we may without prejudice to 
future judicial proceedings point out how picturesquely the 
attitude of the parties illustrates a situation in which every- 
thing is bottom upwards. For, assuming that the speech 
quoted by Lord Saxispury’s solicitors was delivered with 
perfect innocence of intent, let us consider how the matter 
would have looked, and been generally treated, in the old 
far-off days when things were the right side up. How, for 
instance, would Mr. O’Brien have poured his complaint 
into the listening ear, not of a solicitor—sympathies are 
often too acute when there is a question of issuing a writ— 
but of an impartial friend? It being matter of common 
knowledge that landgrabbers and emergency men had for 
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ears past been exposed to murder and outrage in Ireland, 

e would have to say that he went into a particular district 
of that country and reminded the inhabitants that “the air of 
“ the place was not a wholesome climate for landgrabbers,” 
that he was afraid they “were living and thriving” 
in his hearers’ midst ; that he “ need not go into particulars,” 
but that, if “all the labours of himself and friends for the 
“ past ten years had not been in vain,” the people he was 
addressing “ ought to know a landgrabber when they met 
“him,” and ought to know “ how to deal with him without 
“ instructions” from the man who was addressing them. In 
the days before the reign of Topsyturvydom the impartial 
friend who received this account, and who was further told 
that some malicious person had interpreted this language as 
an incitement to murder and outrage, would have simply 
replied :—“ If you did not intend such incitement—-and I 
“fully accept your assurance that you did not—why did 
“ you use the language? You have only yourself to thank 
“ for the misconstruction. Do not go to law, for no jury 
“ will give you any damages.” But nowadays the sympa- 
thetic friend, we suppose, replies :—“ My dear fellow, I 
“ never heard anything so monstrous in my life. Only the 
“ most envenomed political rancour could have wrested your 
“ transparently innocent language to so vilea meaning. Sue 
“ your slanderer by all means, and I undertake to say that 
“ even an English jury will give you damages to the tune of 
at least 10,000!.” 

Father KELier’s action and the proceedings threatened 
by one of the other Mr. O’Brreys are less serious. The 
other Mr. O’Brien charges Mr. 'T. W. Russeti with having 
wrongfully accused him of having denied relief to a Protes- 
tant tenant at Gweedore, and as it appears that Mr. Russe. 
lost his way in the wilderness of O’Briens, and has already 
expressed regret for his error in the newspapers, we may 
assume, perhaps, that this particular quarrel will go no 
further. As to Father Kexier, the precise puncture which 
has penetrated his exquisitely delicate moral cuticle is Mr. 
Barrour’s statement at Willis’ss Rooms that a certain 
Roman Catholic priest (erroneously multiplied by the 
reporter into “ Roman Catholic priests”) at Youghal had 
instigated boycotting. It would be irrational to suppose 
that all this sudden development of excessive sensibility 
among members, lay and clerical, of the Parnellite party is 
purely due to the weather. We cannot believe, if we may 
say so without risk of an action for libel, that it is to be so 
explained in that way. At the same time, we would not 
fora moment impute collusion, or anything even in the 
nature of concerted action, to the various actual or intend- 
ing plaintiffs. We confine ourselves to the more modest 
proposition that political considerations have almost, if not 
quite, as much to do with the inordinate susceptibility of 
these injured ones as has that “chastity of honour which 
“feels a stain like a wound.” What we suggest is that 
certain active Parnellite agitators have been visited simul- 
taneously, but independently, by the brilliant idea of 
harassing the Ministers, whom they themselves pass their 
time in slandering under the protection of Parliamentary 
privilege, with actions for libel whenever they permit them- 
selves to speak freely outside Parliament about the pro- 
ceedings of the agitators aforesaid. How these new tactics 
may prosper we do not know; but that they are in- 
geniously conceived is undeniable. To be threatened with 
an action at law, even when you know or suspect that it is 
not serious, is always a source of vexation, and commonly 
& source of expense. Steps must be taken to prepare a 
defence, whether you believe that the case will ever see a 
law court or not, or even if you feel convinced that the 
Court will not return the compliment by so much as look- 
Ing at it fora moment. Annoyances of this kind and to 
this extent it will always be possible for the Parnellites to 
inflict upon members of the Government and other pro- 
minent opponents, and we suppose they must be sub- 
mitted to as among the many unpleasant incidents of the 
game which Mr. GLapsrone, to whom no game comes 
amiss, has compelled the public men of the time to sit 
down with him and play. 


THE POLICY OF MUDDLE. 


HE answer vouchsafed by the Home Secretary to 
Mr. Octavius Morcan in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday last exhibits the policy of the Home Office in a 
ristic and instructive light. Mr. MorGan, as member 

for Battersea, called attention, in the form of a question, to 


the mode in which justice is administered, or rather not 
administered, at Wandsworth and Hammersmith. The in- 
stance he gave was sufficiently striking to excite some 
stronger feeling than mild amusement in any community 
less patient of official abuses than the commercial capital of 
the world. If there is one personage more absolutely in- 
dispensable than another to almost every class of Londoners, 
especially the poorer class, it is the police magistrate. His 
court alone is open, or supposed to be open, every week- 
day all the year round. He not only decides innumerable 
cases of doubt and difficulty, but gives gratuitous advice to 
all sorts of people with all sorts of grievances. His functions 
range from the preliminary investigation of a murder to 
the punishment of a drunken row or the settlement of a 
domestic squabble. It has been commonly assumed that 
there were two magistrates attached to each court, and that 
therefore the chance of nobody being found to sit had been 
reduced toa minimum. Such may have been the original inten- 
tion of Parliament. It may be the intention of Parliament now. 
But those who argue in these matters from the declared will 
of the Legislature, or from the ordinary dictates of common 
sense, reckon without the Home Office. Even before Mr. 
Henry Marruews became the head of that establishment, 
the principles on which it proceeded were more interesting 
to the constitutional observer than satisfactory to the lay 
public. Since that epoch in English history the pace has 
been considerably accelerated, until, in the words of 
Junius, the habits of the department “have reached that 
“ maturity of corruption at which the worst examples cease 
“ to be contagious.” We do not, of course, mean pecuniary 
corruption, but that over-ripeness of abuses which straight- 
forward critics call by a coarser name. Mr. Morcan asked 
whether, “when Mr. Piowpen, the magistrate, left the 
“ police court at Hammersmith on Friday, the roth of May, 
“ he had to adjourn twenty-nine summonses in order to pro- 
“ ceed to the Wandsworth police court, which he did not 
“ reach till after 3 o’clock, much to the inconvenience of the 
“ witnesses and barristers who were interested in cases?” 
Mr. Morcan further had the temerity to inquire, as Mr. 
PiowpEN thought the occurrence very likely to happen 
again, “ What changes were proposed so that justice might 
“ be properly administered 1” 


That magistrates should have to dash about the suburbs 
in cabs, from one bench to another, like music-hall singers, 
is neither seemly nor convenient. But Mr. MarrHews sees 
nothing irregular in such performances. They are part of 
the beautiful system for which the Home Office is respon- 
sible, and which looks more like the rules of a parlour-game 
than the methods of judicial administration. Mr. Marraews 
is sorry to say that several magistrates are ill, and, in- 
deed, it seems wonderful that any should be well. Two of 
these distinguished patients “belong to the Hammersmith 
“and Wandsworth group ”—a pretty and dignified form of 
“ planting beaks out,” as one may say, which Mr. Matraews 
proceeded more fully to explain. ‘This is how it is done. 
“ Hammersmith and Wandsworth were made full day 
“courts last year”—as they ought to have been made 
about a quarter of a century ago. They have been made 
half or quarter day Courts this year by circumstances over 
which the Home Office evidently conceives itself to have no 
control. “ A scheme was arranged, with the concurrence 
“of the Chief Magistrate, for working those courts with 
“three magistrates, instead of four, thereby giving them 
“* four days’ work a week, instead of three, with an extra 
“ day a week during the vacation to one of their colleagues.” 
If this lucid and pregnant sentence were set as an arith- 
metical problem in the Civil Service examinations, the 
examiners would be at once accused, not without some 
ground, of playing a practical joke at the expense of the 
candidates. ‘The last experiment, however, to which Mr. 
Martruews did less than justice, has been one for working 
those courts with one magistrate, instead of three, and 
that one the unfortunate Mr. PLowpey. Among other 
results of an “arrangement ” complicated and fantastic to 
the verge of idiocy is that an adjourned summons may be 
heard before a fresh magistrate, an irregularity which the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division have emphatically 
condemned. It is perfectly obvious to any one not con- 
nected with the Home Office that there ought to be two 
magistrates for every court, and that no magistrate should 
be required to attend more courts than one. If this change 
involves the appointment of two additional stipendiaries for 
the metropolis, appointed they must be. The present 
muddle is a disgraceful scandal. The inconvenience to 
barristers, of which Mr. Morcan spoke, is a small point. 
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The inconvenience to the public is enormous, and ought not 
to be tolerated for another week. The London members 
should unite in making the life of Mr. Marrnews unen- 
durable until he does his duty. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY. 


story of Apotrnus, and the Board of 
Inland Revenue, set out in these columns a week ago, 
has elicited from a sympathetic correspondent another tale 
of woe, which, like Mr. Bartow, and for reasons similar to 
those which it was his practice to allege, we will “ now 
“ proceed to relate.” In simplicity and in domestic pathos 
the new story may be found inferior to the old; but it 
might happen to any of us, and that alone will make it in- 
teresting to the truly thoughtful. Whether we should or 
should not, apart from other considerations, be prepared 
to vouch absolutely for its entire accuracy, is a question as 
to which we are mercifully saved from having to make up 
our minds by the inimitably characteristic manner in which 
the Board of Inland Revenue is alleged to have acted. 

The Act of 1842 makes provision that a person whose 
profits, subject to taxation under Schedule D, have fallen 
short of the amount at which he was assessed, may obtain a 
refund of the money he has paid by giving notice of appeal 
to the Commissioners, and proving his failure to make the 
expected profits. It is not stated in the Act within what 
time after the close of the financial year for which the 
assessment has proved too high the over-assessed person 
must give notice of his appeal. The judges have decided, 
naturally enough, that he may do so within a reason- 
able time, and the Atrornry-GENERAL, representing the 
Crown, is said to have argued that a year would be a 
reasonable time. Believing that the persons who collect 
Income-tax would feel bound by this not particularly 
liberal view put forward in Court on their behalf, a cer- 
tain medical man gave notice of appeal seven months 
after the expiration of the year in which his profits fell 
short of his assessment. He was told that his notice 
was too late, and that his appeal could not be heard. 
Another person in another district gave notice of appeal 
under similar circumstances, nine months after the end of the 
same financial year. In this case the appeal was heard ; the 
assessment was reduced by more than fifty per cent. ; and 
over rool. of the money he had paid for Income-tax was re- 
turned to the fortunate appellant. These facts came to the 
knowledge of the doctor, and he naturally objected. He 
pointed out that, ifin another case an appeal was heard and 
allowed, with most substantial results, after nine months had 
elapsed, he had been hardly used in finding his appeal 
barred by the lapse of only seven months. The Board of 
Inland Revenue, to whom his objurgations seem to have 
been addressed, coldly informed him that the question 
whether such notices were in time was always left by them 
absolutely to the discretion of the local Mr. Jorxrns, who 
was for that purpose the District Commissioners for the 
district in which the notice of appeal was given. The 
leniency of the other man’s District Commissioners might 
very possibly be irritating to the doctor, but it did 
not give him, in the Board’s opinion, any good ground 
for complaining of the severity of hisown. To a further 
complaint the Board repeated—apparently a little in the 
style which Mr. Parnett has lately introduced into Probate 
Court No. 1—that the District Commissioners in each dis- 
trict were the only and final judges of whether notice of 
appeal was given “in the shortest time that you could have 
“ done it if you had made every exertion that you ought to 
“have made.” The doctor is believed to be still clamour- 
ing, and in vain. 

We invite the attention of all the officials concerned, from 
Mr. GoscuEen downwards, to this little story, and we will 
venture to put to them a question or two, by answering 
which to themselves, with their hands on their hearts, in 
the privacy of their own chambers, they can do no 
harm to their country or themselves, and may do good 
to either or both. First, do they think that the example 
of the gentleman who got back the 100/. which he had been 
made to pay because he was assessed in too sanguine a 
spirit promises well for the public revenue, or for the peace 
of mind of those whose duty it is to collect it? Secondly, 
do they expect that the doctor will be particularly scrupulous 
about making his future returns at the highest figure which 
he thinks his professional gains likely to reach? Thirdly, 
do they expect that, if the doctor is fortunate enough to 


make in any future year profits larger than the sum at 
which he has been assessed, there is much probability of 
his voluntarily increasing the payment which will be de- 
manded of him in accordance with his assessment! Lastly, 
do they think that they are going the right way to work to 
secure the confidence of the public in their administration 
of the law ? 


JUSTICE FOR WALES—AT LAST. 


C is possible that the Welsh members may still be of 
opinion, though they have had the privilege of occupy- 
ing the House of Commons twice within twenty-four hours, 
that they have not recovered the arrears of Saxon inattention 
which have accumulated in the course of two centuries. The 
sad fact is, that Mr. Renpet’s “ Intermediate Education 
“ (Wales) Bill” has not made much, or indeed any, stir in 
these neglectful regions. It has occupied the House of 
Commons on a Wednesday afternoon, but anybody can do 
that who has a little luck. The thing is that nobody seems 
to care what happened in the House of Commons on that 
Wednesday afternoon. If Wales—so a vain people thinks 
—wants intermediate education, why should it not have 
its wish? Intermediate education, when a man applies his 
mind to it, is found to mean the schooling which comes 
between the three Rs and the University. We in the more 
favoured parts of the country have got it, and why should 
not Wales? But we have also got it without an Act of 
Parliament,and why should not Wales! Intermediate schools 
come or have come, Someof them are publicschools. We know 
what they are, though they are as hard to define as poetry 
or light. Some of them are not “ public,” though anybody 
who can pay may send his son there; and they not only 
teach the same things, but give the same education. But, 
public or not public, there is no law statute, common or 
natural, with which we are acquainted which declares that 
they shall not exist in Wales. Then why ask for an Act of 
Parliament? The inquiry is the more pertinent for two 
reasons. First, because it appears that these schools exist 
in great profusion on the Welsh border. Now it cannot be 
very far from any part of Wales to the border, and so there 
seems to be no particular reason why these schools should 
not be used. Secondly, because it is within the knowledge 
of some of us that there are schools in Wales itself to which 
even the sons (and even the daughters) of the Saxon are 
sent for some part of their intermediate education. It is 
not at once apparent to the dull Saxon mind why that very 
superior person the Welshman cannot use them also. 


A reasonably careful reading of the debate on Wednesday 
afternoon will explain the mystery at once. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who is a Welshman, whenever he is not a Scotchman, 
helped to explain. He thought it well to tell his “ hon, 
“ friend that the Government would’ do a prudent thing 
“in carrying the measure forward, as by doing so they 
“ would escape what might otherwise be a series of in- 
“ terminable debates.” To the Saxon mind this is plain 
enough. Something Welsh is to be brought forward as 
an excuse for obstruction just to vary the monotony of 
something Irish. Other Welshmen, who are never Scotch- 
men, were equally explicit. They were quite frank in ex- 
plaining that Wales had been neglected long enough. For 
two long centuries it had never “kicked up a row,” and 
now it insisted on its just rights. Here, again, the Saxon 
mind is hopelessly wrong. To its gross imaginings it 
seems infinitely creditable to the Principality that it should 
have contrived for so long a period to attend to its affairs 
with a minimum of noise and guite respectable results. 
The new reformers know better, and, therefore, we have 
Mr. Revyvet’s Bill. Then there is another piece of instruc- 
tion to be obtained from the Bill. It provides that the 
County Council shall have power to levy a rate it has 
not at present power to impose. Now the Welsh County 
Councils, elected on strictly party lines, are severely 
Radical ; and to give them additional powers, whether to 
provide intermediate education for the sons of colliers, or 
for any other purpose, would be obviously a virtuous 
thing; and so the Ministry is threatened with “intermin- 
“ able debates” unless it eagerly promotes Mr. RENDEL's 
Bill. Such are the (rather obvious) wiles of Her MasEstys 
Opposition. Add to its other merits this—that, by the 
confession of its promoters, there is intermediate education 
enough in Wales already for all members of the National 
Church, but that Dissenters who wish to have little sepa- 
rate endowments for themselves are not content, and the 
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beauty of the Bill is at once manifest. Her Masesty’s 
Ministers have not opposed the second reading, but have 
reserved the right to propose amendments in Committee. 
It will be interesting to see what happens to this Bill. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


A* interesting and extremely suggestive Report, review- 
ing some four and a half years’ work, was submitted 
to the London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children by the Central Committee at the annual meeting 
held on Tuesday at the Mansion House. The Chairman, 
Sir J. W. Exuis, and other speakers were unanimous in 
commending the usefulness of the Society and the good 
results of its varied operations. The aims of the Society 
command the sympathy of all humane persons. Its objects 
are obviously beset with difficulties. Parental rights, for 
instance, are capable of very elastic definition. The law is 

perly jealous of any infringement of such rights. It 
be not appear, however, that the Society has proceeded in 
its multifarious labours without due caution and sobriety. 
Indeed, the delicate work of separating real or apparent 
indiscretions of parents and cases of deliberate and repeated 
cruelties has been carried out with sound discrimination. This 
assurance, backed by the highest authority, is decidedly timely, 
and by some people may be thought not unnecessary, The 
strong approval expressed by the Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police is especially significant. The 
Society and the police, it seems, are to work together in 
dealing with the unhappy children who are compelled to 
tramp or beg in the streets in order to supply the wants of 
idle or vicious parents. This work, like all else that the 
Society undertakes, demands care and judgment. But it 
cannot be denied it will be more efficiently discharged in 
conjunction with the police armed with the necessary legal 
orders. Those cases of children who are victims of unlaw- 
ful treatment will, when reported by the police, come under 
the consideration of the Society’s committee. 

Some of the worst cases of cruelty are, of course, con- 
cealed from the public altogether. They almost evade 
detection by the privacy of the offence and the systematic 
caution of the offender. If not for long absolutely secret, 
they are known only to one or two neighbours, often too 
indolent or too callous to interfere. For such, detection 
and prosecution are the one remedy. It appears that, out 
of some eleven hundred cases of alleged cruelty, the Society 
brought one hundred and eighty to trial in the period 
under review. The claim that it is not a mere prosecuting 
organization is certainly the Society’s due. Another form 
of prevention, and one that is eminently useful, is repre- 
sented by the eight hundred cases of cruelty in which 
“warnings” were deemed suflicient. These warnings are 
no vague threats of the terrors of the law. They direct the 
attention of the brutal parent to the specific statute under 
which he will, on a repetition of his brutality, be charged. 
This method, it is found, works a wholesome fear in the 
majority of cases, and has proved to be a fruitful means of 
— It is a little curious, by the way, that the 

iety, while acknowledging the efficacy of existing laws 
for the protection of the young, if rightly enforced, is yet 
intent on promoting fresh legislation. The work of the 
Society clearly shows that the existing law is sufficient for 
the greater portion of the field of labour before it, however 
urgently such subjects as infanticide, infantile life insurance, 
and baby farms may call for further legal enactments. 
Nothing is so likely to ensure the well doing of good work 
as the clearest definition of its sphere. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION, 


may be allowed that Sir W. Harcourt showed more 
care to know before he prophesied than is usual with 
him when he predicted the death of the Sugar Bounties 
Convention at the St. James’s Hall. Mr. Smrru had already 
made the facts of the case pretty clear. When the leader 
of the House of Commons announces somewhere between 
Easter and Whitsuntide that a Bill will not be taken till 
after this latter feast, and also after other and very 
contentious Bills, we know what he means. The sup- 
porters of the postponed measure, if they are weak, raise 
82 outcry and a lamentation. If they are stoical men, 
they pre themselves in silence for the approaching 
inevitable slaughter of their bantling, hoping the while 


to be more fortunate another time. We may there- 
fore take it for granted that the measure by which the 
Baron DE Worms hoped to relieve the British sugar-refiner 
from the rivalry of competitors who are in partnership 
with their national treasuries, and the British consumer 
from sugar which, though it costs little, cannot honestly be 
said to be cheap, because it is of such poor quality as to be 
dear at almost any price, is as good as dead. For this 
Session at least its chance is of the smallest. A sudden 
manifestation of public favour—of which we confess we see 
no sign—might save it. In the absence of this unhoped- 
for remedy, its decease will in all probability be formally 
announced some time between Whitsuntide and the 12th of 
August, 

‘Lhat being accepted as inevitable, however, we shall be 
quite prepared to take seriously those words which Sir W. 
Harcourt meant sarcastic, and dismiss it with honour. 
We are not prepared to maintain that the Ministry showed 
much tactical wisdom in taking the measure up. Those 
who wished the English refiner to have a really free hand, 
and who would rather pay a little more for good sugar than 
a little less for bad, are, as is now apparent, not a numerous 
body. The general feeling would seem to be that it is better 
to have a great deal of something cheap and more or less nasty 
than a smaller quantity of something good. There was con- 
sequently an absence of support for the Bill. It would 
appear, too, that the Ministry had underrated the indirect 
etfects which the Bill might have, though it is not proved to 
demonstration that it would havethem. If you touch sugar, as 
Mr. J awk1ys knew, you touch many other things, or may do 
so. People interested in the other things not unnaturally 
become frightened and clamour. Gentlemen whose business 
it is to oppose Her Masesty’s Ministry see their chance, 
and then some such announcement as Mr. Sarrn’s is heard 
in due course. Now, however, that the Bill is probably 
condemned, we can still assert that we have yet to hear a 
demonstration that it was really mischievous. Of course it 
helped Mr. Mortey to his brilliant epigram about dear 
sugar and cheap and abundant flogging. But epigrams, 
like blank verse, are not argument. For the rest, we do 
not object to good sugar because it is dear ; and, as for the 
cheap and abundant tiogging, if it was only applied to the 
right persons, we approve it exceedingly. ‘The objection 
which might be made by foreign States we do see, and can 
also believe that the Marquess of Satispury showed infinite 
courtesy when he gave his opinion that the United States 
are too magnanimous to swerve from their previous decla- 
rations of policy. What, however, we have not seen or 
heard is evidence that real harm would be done by enabli 
sugar made from sugar-cane to compete on more eq 
terms with sugar made from other things than cane. 
What we have equally not heard is evidence that the 
principles of Free-trade would be hurt by the Baron DE 
Worms’s Bill. Itistrue that the French might retaliate— 
our friendly neighbours are uncommonly ready to retaliate— 
the game being safe and popular with the electors. They 
might, no doubt, make us pay more for the whistle than it 
isworth. But this is no evidence that it necessarily follows 
from our Free-trade policy that we are bound to allow mis- 
taken foreign Governments to produce an unwholesome 
state of business by flooding us with poor goods at a very 
low price. It throws a distinct tinge of ridicule on the more 
inflated oratory of the more rabid Free-trade talkers, and 
their political allies of the stamp of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, 
to find that the worst they have to say of the sugar 
convention is that it would produce exactly the con- 
sequences which would follow from the conversion of con- 
tinental Governments to Free-trade. It is not denied that 
it is only the bounties which keep the price of sugar down. 
If they were given up, the foreign refiner would no longer 
be able to sell at the prices which prevailed till recently. 
The cost of sugar would rise, to the benefit of the English 
refiner and the annoyance of the confectioner. But the 
grievance of the Cobden Club and that ardent Free-trader 
Sir W. Harcourt against the Baron pz Worms’s Bill is pre- 
cisely that it would cause this rise of price. They are still, 
however, eager for the adoption of Free-trade everywhere. 


LIBERAL-UNIONISTS AT BURY. 


it is, perhaps, open to question as a point of tactics 
whether the Liberal-Unionists are quite well advised in 
condescending to such frequent vindications of their line of 


political conduct and of their claim to represent the true 
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principles of the Liberal party. Their case on both these 
subjects of controversy has been often set forth by them, 
and is perfectly well understood by the country. To restate 
it too often may produce, we doubt not quite unjustly, the 
impression that they have their misgivings on the matter, 
and are arguing to convince themselves. Lord Hartineton, 
we have every reason to believe, is the last man to be moved 
by the gibes and insults which are heaped upon his followers, 
and the equally malicious, if more outwardly respectful, 
reproaches which are directed against himself; but the 
elaborate apology which he addressed the other night to Sir 
Henry James's constituents at Bury is calculated to create 
doubts on the point among those who are capable of mis- 
conceiving his character, and may, at any rate, supply 
a handle to the misrepresentations of his political adver- 
saries. His speech was much more effective as a piece of 
party oratory in those portions of it which were devoted, 
not to showing that he and his followers remained true to 
their principles three years ago, when Mr. GLApsToNE and 
his items wandered away from them, but to pointing out 
how easy it would now be for the Gladstonians, if only they 
were sincere in their professions, to reunite with their 
estranged comrades, and even to bring the Parnellites with 
them. 


Lord Hartincton merely states what is an obvious and 
notorious truth when he says that Liberal-Unionists, Par- 
nellites, and Gladstonians alike are nominally agreed as to 
the necessity of a settlement of the agrarian question in 
Treland, as a business possessing claims to precedence over 
that of Home Rule; while the willingness of the Con- 
servative party themselves to consider such a scheme, as 
soon as ever the country is sufficiently tranquillized to 
admit of its execution, is well known. Under these circum- 
stances, is it altogether unreasonable, Lord Hartincron 
asks, to invite the Gladstonians into council on the 
land question, or even to ask the Parnellites— and 

ially Mr. Parnett himself, “to whose moderation 
“and statesmanship we have lately been called upon so 
“emphatically to bear witness”—to facilitate those pro- 
posals with respect to the Irish land question which they 
think an Irish Parliament could justly pass if it were put 
in a position to do so? No, it is not unreasonable; it is 
eminently reasonable. And it is just because the invita- 
tion is both eminently reasonable and certain to be refused 
that it is good controversial tactics to put Gladstonians and 
Parnellites as often as possible in the wrong by repeating 
it. It will never be accepted, so long as Mr. GiapsTone’s 
ambitions remain such as they are. If Mr. GLapsTonE 
would give up the “great game”—if he would abandon 
the idea of Home Rule, as embodied in his rejected 
Bill, and adopt a more modest Irish policy, he would 
have Mr. Paryewt in his power. That astute politician 
would at once see that the game was up, and would come 
in as meek as a lamb to discuss land purchase at a round 
table big enough to hold all four parties. But, as long as 
Mr. Gtapstone clings to the “ great game,” he is in Mr. 
PakNELL’s power. He simply cannot allow the wind to be 
taken out of his sails by a scheme of land purchase ; and he 
has, therefore, to support, not only Mr. Parve.’s refusal 
to entertain a land purchase scheme, but the violent 
and lawless agitation by which the Parnellites strive to 
keep their country chronically unfit to accept and profit 
by it. 

And if any one should thoughtlessly suppose that the dif- 
ference between the “great game” and the little one is not 
so vital after all—if any one, that is to say, has got con- 
fused, as we have no doubt that many have, between the 
Home Rule which nobody can define now that the Bill is 
dead, and the “local government” which everybody seems 
willing to grant without defining—to such a person we 
recommend constant meditation on the point so well 
brought out, and with such judicious iteration insisted on 
the other day by Sir Henry James. Let it never, that is 
to say, be forgotten that Mr. Giapstone’s Home Rule, 
which our supposed student of the controversy has been 
confusing with local government, goes further than any- 
thing demanded by O’'ConneLL—goes further even than any- 
thing claimed by.Grarray, when “ Ireland’s opportunity ” 
enabled him to claim almost anything he asked. Let it 
never, we repeat, be forgotten that it was left to Mr. 
GLADsTONE, atter forty years’ defence of the “ blackguard 
“ policy” of Pitt, to propose for the first time that there 
should be not two Legislatures merely, but two Executives, 
in England and Ireland respectively. That is, beyond all 


others, the point on which political separation turns. It 
was the cardinal point of the Home Rule Bill, and we may 
be sure that that Bill, though dead, yet speaks in the inner 
councils both of Mr. and Mr. 


BERESFORD HOPE v. LADY SANDHURST. 


it is in Lady Sanpuurst’s power to provide that the 
decision given against her by the Court of Appeal shall 
not be final. She may continue to appeal, or to apply for 
leave to appeal, and so prolong a struggle which has gone 
steadily against her. But, if Lady Sanpnurst is wise, and 
is wisely advised, she will consider herself satisfied with the 
unanimous decision of eight judges. On her side she can- 
not quote a single judicial authority. She has been told, 
first by two, and then by six, judges that an Act which 
was expressly said by its framer not to be designed to alter 
the position of women could not be said to give women a 
right they have never had before. Hitherto, whenever it 
was intended that women should be eligible to an elective 
office, the right has been expressly given. The power to 
vote as ratepayers has never hitherto carried with it the 
right to be elected to municipal office. It is only by the 
use of most wire-drawn arguments that this privilege (if it 
is one) can be shown to be implied in the Local Government 
Bill. The soundness of the judges’ decision is obvious, and 
indeed the strength of the case against Lady SANDHURST was 
so manifest that no other result had been expected. Baron 
Hupp .eston and Sir James cleared away the very 
slight confusion which did exist in the mind of part of the 
public during the early stages of the question. The County 
Council must now proceed to fill up the places of Miss 
CoppeEn and Miss Cons. What the proper course may be 
in the case of Miss CoppEeN, who was elected as a Councillor, 
but has not been subsequently opposed, may not be quite 
clear, but there need be no difficulty in the case of Miss Cons. 
Whether, however, the Council will yet be allowed to com- 
plete its numbers quietly is far from certain. The effort on 
which Lady Sanpuvrst and her friends have been engaged 
—the effort to outmanceuvre an Act of Parliament—-is one 
which is commonly not given up as long as it can, by hook 
or by crook, be continued. The faddists with whom her 
Ladyship is in alliance are pertinacious, and will continue, 
in all probability, to repeat the same confuted arguments 
for as long as they can force anybody to listen to them. It 
would be more dignified in them to consider the matter as 
settled for the present, and apply for the extension of the 
privilege of eligibility to the County Council to women to 
the proper quarter—that is, to the House of Commons. If 
this more dignified course is not taken, the end can only be 
a little, a very little, delayed. No one can believe that the 
arguments which have failed to convince the eight judges 
who have listened to them will convince any judges who 
may have to listen to them again. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS, 


N? one need grudge Mr. BrapLaven— particularly after 

his having closured Dr. CLark—his field-day on the 
subject of Parliamentary Pensions. His “industry”—a 
quality which in these days it is the fashion to praise with- 
out any reference to its employment—is undoubted ; and, as 
he had a speech to make, we wish him joy in having made 
it. Weare not sure of Mr. Hansury’s claims to an audience. 
He has had many previous opportunities of showing that 
he can “ roughly, but righteously, handle” the Government 
which he professes to follow ; and, after all, you cannot be 
always listening to an independent member telling you 
how independent he is. Still, Mr. Hangury, as his “ im- 
“ promptus ” showed, has been industrious too, and the 
epigrams about “public honour and private dishonour, 


“ national heroes and Royal mistresses,” to say nothing of 


the artfully alliterative antithesis of “Netson and NEUL 
“ Gwynne ” (alliterative to the actual extent of three whole 
letters ; almost a pun, in fact), which so did take our Z'imes 
the next morning, ought certainly not to have been lost 
to the world. But, apart from the gratification of this 
natural desire on the part of Mr. Braptaven and Mr. 
Hanpury to spread themselves, we hardly see what they 
have taken by 'Thursday’s debate which could not have been 
just as effectually and much more expeditiously ob 
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by a question to, and an answer from, the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer. They were quite within their right 
in desiring an assurance—if, indeed, it was required—that 
all existing charges upon the Pension List should not be 
commuted on the same terms, without discrimination 
between the strength of their respective titles, or regard 
to such questions as whether there has or has not been 
a failure of the consideration of the grant. But this, 
as we have said, they could have got in five minutes from 
Mr. GoscneN by the method of question and answer. So, 
again, were they justified in their desire to have it under- 
stood that twenty-seven years’ purchase was to be taken as 
a maximum rate of commutation—a rate applicable to the 
settlement of the strongest, and not to that of the weaker 
claims. But this understanding also they could have arrived 
at in the more expeditious way already indicated. The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer might, moreover, have put 
into an answer to a question, instead of into a speech 
in a debate, the eminently satisfactory undertaking that 
each proposal of commutation should be laid on the 
table of the House before its terms are ratified. Surely 
this alone might have spared the House a three hours’ 
debate 1 

It is impossible, however, to regret a discussion which 
afforded Mr. GLapsTone an opportunity of declaring that 
he never, never would desert the principle to which he has 
all his life, and especially since the year 1880, been devoted 
—the principle of the inviolability of public faith. How 
dear it is to him is known to every Irish landlord who was 
affected by the legislation of 1870 and afterwards by that 
of 1881. But the House of Commons occasionally needs 
reminding of it, and Mr. Giapstoner’s speech on the Per- 
petual Pensions question was, therefore, welcome. It was 
also deeply interesting as affording the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Giapstone on Cuares II.—about 
whose character, he says, he holds strong opinions. We 
confess we are not surprised to hear it. We think it very 
unlikely that Mr. GLapstone would have “ hit it off” with 
Cnares II. Suarressury, it may be mentioned, did not ; 
and, though we would not for a moment suggest that there 
is anything in Drypen’s libels on the “ People’s Antnony ”— 
ifwe may so far anticipate an historical sobriquet—which 
in the least reminds us of Mr. Giapstone, we do not 
believe that the latter statesman would have been on 
any better terms with that much-misunderstood sovereign 
than was his political—we will not say ancestor-—but 
predecessor. It is also to be noted that Mr. GLapsTonE 
does not consider the public faith pledged by any grant of 
Cuarzes IT., inasmuch as that “ the power of the sovereign 
“at that date did not, in his opinion, extend to enabling 
“him to establish a permanent pecuniary charge upon 
“posterity without limit of time ”"— a proposition which 
will be found to carry its author far, and which, we may 
add, is not in the slightest degree supported by the totally 
irrelevant instance of the grant to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Mr. Guapsrone’s speech, however, was, as we have 
said, an interesting one ; and not least so in its practical 
conclusion, which tells how, though he had himself, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, commuted pensions at twenty- 
seven years’ purchase, and though he still thought those 
terms not more than just, he felt compelled by the Report 
of a Committee, not only to repudiate his own former act, 
but to refuse obedience to what he admits to be his present 
sense of justice. 


THE BASTILLE. 


UITE close to the great Exhibition, and only a few yards 
down the Avenue La Motte Piquet to the right, is a sort of 


“side show,” as our Transatlantic cousins would call it, which is — 
There have | 


so remarkable as to richly repay a long visit. 


many recent attempts to reconstruct the past, and “ Old 


London” and “ Old Edinburgh” were deservedly popular; but | 
this reproduction of the Rue St.-Antoine and of the Bastille | 
_ bow to the Parisian public in the sixteenth century, and who, as a 


surpasses them in every particular, especially in that of being 
no mere imaginary sketch, but a facsimile of a famous corner of ol 
is—a fact easily verified after a stroll in the neighbourhood of 
the Column of July, which marks the site of the Bastille, where 
still remain many of the original and the curious old houses and 
inns so faithfully reproduced here. M. Colibert, well known for 
his excellent restoration of the western tower of Amiens Cathedral, 
rves great credit for the successful manner in which he has 
carried out his gigantic undertaking; for, be it remembered, 
there are but a few feet difference in the length of the fagade and 
im the height of the towers of his Bastille of lath and plaster and 


of those of the terrible State prison which he has copied, and 
which was one of the earliest and most interesting monuments of 
the old system to fall before the fury of the Revolution. The 
same may be said of the two city gates, the old mansions, inns, 
and houses which line the street and square facing the fortress. 
Once the gate into this curious exhibition is passed, the effect 
is quite startling. The bustling Boulevards of modern Paris are 
forgotten, and “le bon vieux Paris” of Alexandre Dumas rises 
before you, the illusion being admirably sustained by the delightful 
spirit with which the numerous stall-keepers and others engaged 
in the pageant, all of them dressed in the most accurate manner 
after engravings of the period, enter into their several parts, and 
thereby contrast favourably with the stolid population of slovenly 
dressed folk who played their parts so indifferently in “Old 
London.” The guard, with powdered wig and pigtail, at the 
door accosts you with a perfect seriousness, and examines 
og card of admission as if it were a lettre de cachet; for he 

as evidently persuaded himself that he is what he pretends 
to be, un véritable garde du corps. The cobbler at his stall has 
always a crowd gathered round him, roaring at his sallies of 
wit ; for he is “a very knowing rascal,” and his magpie is quite a 
character, with an evil reputation in the neighbourhood for 
thieving. It was but lately he was had up for cunningly 
stealing a lady’s gloves and handkerchief, to the intense delight 
of everybody concerned. The pretty girl in a Pompadour gown 
who sells Rouen china isa past-mistress in the great art of maki 
acurtsey. Every three hours the guard is changed, and its | 
plays tunes of the period in the square; and daily, at four o'clock 
to the minute, Latude is seen lowering himself from the upper 
story of the great tower of the Bastille, and is duly pursued 
by the guard, but eventually safely effects his escape, after many 
hairbreadth adventures among the chimney-pots and on the slant- 
ing roofs of the singular row of old houses which somehow or 
other, it seems, in the course of centuries were permitted, barnacle 
fashion, to fasten themselves on to the cyclopean walls of the 
most celebrated State prison in Europe. 

Tlie houses on either side of the street are of very varied archi- 
tecture. The church of St.-Marie, once attached to the Convent 
of the Visitation—still existing, but converted into a Protestant 
place of worship—is an exact reproduction, and is occupied 
internally by a panorama of Revolutionary events. The dome, 
with its pretty circular tiles, is very graceful, and overlooks 
the famous Hétel d’Ormesson, one of the most celebrated man- 
sions of the eighteenth century, which fortunately remains, 
although much altered, as No. 212 Rue St.-Antoine. It was 
originally built in the fifteenth century, altered very considerably 
for Diane d’Etampes, in the sixteenth, and finally inhabited by 
the Duchesse du Maine under Louis XV. As shown here, it is 
an admirable specimen of the best species of French street archi- 
tecture, and the iron balustrades of the balconies, exactly copied 
from the originals, are beautiful examples of wrought iron, of 
which so much still exists in the Marais. Old houses, some 
timbered, others lofty, and possessing those peculiar pointed 
pepper-castor turrets which the French introduced into Scot- 
ia , succeed each on either side of the way, until we reach 
the esplanade of the prison itself. The long row of one-storied 
houses, already mentioned, stretches straight across the square, 
having their back premises literally built into the fortress, of 
which they form a kind of excrescence. They are occupied ex- 
actly as they would have been before the Revolution—namely, 
by barbers, dealers in old iron, ragpickers, antiquaries, and 
sellers of unconsidered trifles. Immediately opposite is “ Le 
Lion d'Or,” a well-known tavern of the period, with a beauti- 
fully-carved lion’s head over the gate, and the usual inscriptions 
scattered about. The adjacent clockseller has a fine collection of 
curious old timepieces to show and sell you, and his dwelling is 
oddly ornamented with blue Rouen plates, stuck up symmetrically 
all over the walls. Hard by, a house with a statue of the Virgin in 
a niche is the dwelling of an astute astrologer. All day long in 
the broad square facing the Bastille a sort of Bartholomew's Fair 
is in progress, in which itinerant ballad-mongers sing genuine 
pre-revolutionary songs, pedlars display their wares, and a whole 
troupe of admirably-trained supers act their parts so well that it 
is quite impossible to detect them slipping for a single instant 
into their everyday ways and customs. Passing under a beau- 
tiful reproduction of the Renaissance Porte Henri II. we find 
ourselves in the thick of the show. Booths ofall kinds and descrip- 
tions surround us, and drums are beating and trumpets blowing. 
One funny old gentleman, with a prodigious pigtail, tempts us to 
“ Montez, voir Marat assassiné en son bain”; and a stout lady 
opposite entreats us to “ Montez, montez, messieurs et dames, 
voir Marie-Antoinette allant au supplice.” Presently we come 
across the principal attraction of the place—Tabarin, imper- 
sonated by a young man of considerable talent. Tabarin was a 
grotesque personage and theatrical manager, who made his first 


stage personage, only disappeared, together with many other good 
men and true, in the Reign of Terror. Te was to the French 
low-comedy stage of the past what Scaramuccio and Pantaleone 
were to the Italian when Goldoni was in his zenith; but he was 
moreover an acknowledged wit and manager of a troupe of 
celebrated comedians. With Tabarin are his companions, most 
accurately dressed and standing in a row, endeavouring their best 
to induce “ messieurs et dames” to“ monter voir Tabarin et sa com- 
pagnie belle.” The play they enact is an exact reproduction of an 
original farce of the seventeenth century, very noisy and funny. | 
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Not a detail is omitted. The principal actor begs as the curtain 
falls that “ses gentils patrons” will pardon his faults and those of 
“ses humbles compagnons leurs serviteurs,” and there is some- 
thing significantly piteous in the tones he assumes as he makes 
this rather servile appeal. 

Internally the reproduction of the Bastille is unworthy of its 
elaborate exterior, being devoted to a panorama of the Revolution. 
There is, however, a staircase leading to the roof whence a superb 
view isobtained of the street below and of the Exhibition buildings 
beyond. Recent investigation has greatly altered our preconceived 
idea of the Bastille, at least as it existed underLouisXVI. It isnow 

uite certain that the Revolutionary agents grossly exaggerated 
the true state of affairs. Since the reign of Louis XIII. the 
subterranean dungeons had been bricked up, so that no victims 
were found there. In point of fact, only seven prisoners were in 
the building on the memorable 14th of July, and of these but one 
was a political offender. Four were false coiners; Le Comte de 
Solages was imprisoned at the request of his father for “ mauvaise 
conduite et dissipation,” Tavernier for plotting against the life of 
the King, and Le Comte de Whyte de Malleville was a madman, 
“fou depuis plusieurs années,” and who, on being delivered, was 
sent to Charenton. All these men were lodged in the towers, 
and not in the dungeons. The stories about human bones being 
discovered are absolutely untrue. A skeleton was found in the 
surgeon’s apartments ; but it was well known to have been there 
for over twenty years, being used as an anatomical specimen. 
As an instance of how persistently history is falsified, we may 
mention, in connexion with the Bastille, the following facts.’ 
Latude, whose own elaborate account of his wonderful escape we 
possess, is usually represented as chained in a damp, dark dun- 
geon, with scarcely any clothes on his wretched body, and this 
notwithstanding that he has himself told us that he made his 
ropes by unravelling the immense quantity of linen he had with 
him, and his ladder with the blocks of firewood allotted to him 
for firing. He was, moreover, never lodged underground, but at 
the top of the Bertaudiére Tower. However, be this as it may, 
for centuries the Bastille was a terrible State prison. Few 
of the busy crowd which swarms this Exhibition time across 
the Pont de la Concorde are probably aware that the stones of 
this beautiful bridge are those which once formed part of the 
— of Nemours, Hugues Ambriot, Bassompierre, Fouquet, 

ussy Rabutin, the Man with the Iron Mask, Voltaire, Latude, 
and of hundreds of other victims of the singular ideas of 
justice then prevalent, not in France alone, but all over Europe. 
After the taking of the Bastille, the mob, as is well known, 
levelled it to the earth. It was then decreed that its stones 
should be carted away and used in the building of the Bridge of 
Concord, so that “the people of Paris should henceforth trample 
under their feet the stones which had formed part of the citadel 


of Tyranny.” 


“ MISREPRESENTATION.” 


T is much more trouble to write an abstract than to write an 
original article; but there are times when it must be done. 
And one of those times we think is the present, when Mr. 
Gladstone has replied to certain remarks of Mr. George Curzon’s 
on his tolerably notorious treatment of the bailiff George 
Freeman in reference to the death of Kinsella. Some time ago 
Mr. Curzon, speaking at Southport, was reported to have said 
(and, unlike Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Curzon, while noting some 
verbal errors in the report, is content to abide by its substance) 
“that Mr. Gladstone charged a bailiff in Ireland, named George 
Freeman, with having been guilty of the murder of another 
man named Kinsella; that Freeman was tried and acquitted by 
a jury of his countrymen ; that Freeman wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
ing him to withdraw the charge, and thus clear his cha- 
racter; but that Mr. Gladstone had not the grace or mag- 
nanimity to retract. This statement was received with cries 
of ‘Shame’ !” 

Now we can proceed to give more exact précis by date :— 

On May 7 Mr. Gladstone replied, these statements having been 
brought to his notice :— 

That Mr. Curzon’s statement was “ untrue.” 

That the cries of “ Shame” were “ ridiculous.” 

That Freeman was not a bailiff. 

That he never had charged Freeman with murder, but had 
only quoted the charge of a responsible person, the Rev. 
P. Dillon, 

That, if his correspondent published the letter, it would be seen 
whether Mr. Curzon had the “ grace or magnanimity to retract” 
his erroneous charge. Mr. Gladstone added that Mr. Curzon’s 
own recital of the facts “was in important particulars grossly 
inaccurate.” 

Mr. Curzon thereon retorted, under date May 11 :— 

That Freeman is a bailiff (proof given, and, as we shall see, 
admitted by Mr. Gladstone). 

That Mr. Gladstone, though quoting Father Dillon, added at 
Birmingham :—“ It states the whole case, with every evidence of 
indisputable truth ; and I believe those among you who are able 
to read this pamphlet will arrive at the most painful conclusion.” 

That in the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone said that that 
pamphlet “could not be perused, unanswered as it is, by any man 
of humanity and candour without having painfully forced on him 


that, in the eyes of many who administer the law in Ireland, the 
life of a Nationalist is not of equal value with the life of a 
Loyalist.” 

That he, Mr. Curzon, was at a loss to know what Mr. Gladstone 
meant by these passages, unless he meant to endorse the charges 
brought by Father Dillon. 

That, further, Mr. Gladstone said, “five witnesses swore that 
they saw Freeman fire the shot, that it was answered that the 
bullet did not fit Freeman’s revolver, but that it was not denied 
that plenty of time was given to Freeman to change his revolver, 
and no attempt was made to ascertain whose revolver the bullet 
did fit.” 

Finally, Mr. Curzon substantiated irrefutably the statement 
that, though Freeman was not technically tried for murder, owi 
to the grand jury having thrown out the bill, the jury in a civil 
action for damages, brought by Kinsella’s relatives, found that 
he had not fired the fatal shot, and proved his remarks about 
Mr. Gladstone’s grace and magnanimity by reference to the well- 
known correspondence between Freeman and Mr. Gladstone early 
in last month. 

To this Mr. Gladstone rejoins under date May 15 :— 

That Mr. Curzon “ garbles the evidence.” 

That the words about “the most painful conclusion” referred 
to the regard entertained for the life of a Nationalist, and not to. 
the particular guilt of Freeman. 

That in the same h in which he quoted Father Dillon’s 
charges, he said that he “censured no one in particular,” and 
introduced other qualifications. 

That he not only never stated, but “had never mentally 
thought,” himself justified in concluding that Freeman was guilty. 

That it is wholly insignificant that Freeman is a bailiff. 

That the finding of the jury in Dublin, “recently made known 
to him” (Mr. Gladstone) was an “ imperfect civil action,” and he 
refrains from comment because it will be tried again. 

That he “ neither makes nor has made any assertion as to the 
authorship of the murder.” 

Mr. Curzon’s justification of the material accuracy of his 
“ grossly inaccurate” statement, and his evidence touching the- 
by — and magnanimity” point, Mr. Gladstone does not touch 
at all. 


Now let us consider this. 

On every single point (save the really “ insignificant ” one that, 
instead of Freeman having been acquitted of the murder, the 
grand jury, with the approval of the judge, threw out the bill on 
that charge, and that a special petty jury subsequently found ina 
civil action that Freeman did not kill Kinsella) Mr. Curzon is 

roved to be absolutely right. On the “insignificant” point that 

‘reeman is a bailiff, which Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding its 
insignificance, went out of his way to raise, he is admitted by 
Mr. Gladstone to be right. As to Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to do to 
Freeman himself the justice which in his own peculiar fashion 
he now does by saying that he never even “mentally thought” 
(Mr. Gladstone, apparently, is like the lady mentioned by the- 
poet whose “body thought,” and therefore has to use this extra- 
ordinary locution) that Freeman was guilty, he says never a 
word. 

On the fact that he described Father Dillon’s pamphlet as 
stating a case, not “ with an appearance of truth,” not “ plausibly,” 
not “forcibly,” but “ with every evidence of indisputable truth,” 
he says never a word, though he does not contest the correctness. 
of the citation itself. 

On the fact that he, no longer quoting Father Dillon, but 
begging the Solicitor-General of Ireland to take down his own 
words, suggested that plenty of time had been given to Freeman: 
to change his revolver, and so on, he says never a word, 

But he does say that Mr. Curzon “does not find words of his 
containing the charge, but finds words which, in his judgment, 
were meant to imply it.” 

Here Mr. Gladstone lies at his old ward. It “is not so ex- 
pressed.” Tle has not said, “I, William Ewart Gladstone, charge 
George Freeman with having shot one Kinsella, a Nationalist, 
with a revolver, and then changed the revolver, so that its calibre 
might not fit the bullet with which Kinsella was shot.” He 
has not said, totidem literis, that “the Nationalist whose 
life was not regarded” was Kinsella, and that the “ person from 
whose revolver the bullet was shot” was Freeman. He has 
said that Freeman was not a bailiff; but that was insignificant. 
He has not said that Freeman was tried, and that the verdict 
was for him in an action ; but that the action was (whatever this 
may mean) “imperfect.” His purpose was not to inculpate 
Freeman, but the monstrous Balfourian regiment, and therefore 
Freeman need not mind. He never “mentally thought himself 
oe in concluding” that Freeman was guilty, and therefore 

e did not aflirm that guilt, though he supplied sometimes te 
wholly ignorant and sometimes to ially informed audiences 
premisses which might lead to such a conclusion, propositions 
which he himself says might be mistaken for presumptions in 
favour of Mr. Curzon’s statement. He “does not remember that 
Father Dillon affirmed it.” He had, he owns, a “ provisional 
opinion,” though not a “merital thought,” but he had no “ final 
judgment.” He had “no evidence before him,” though, as we 

ve seen, he said literally that the ex parte statement he had 
before him contained “every evidence of indisputable truth. 
He “pressed for the production of the official ocuments,” and 
meanwhile he disseminated Father Dillon’s unofficial and dis- 
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ved accusation broadcast. He “refrains from comment” on 
the action favourable to Freeman, after dilating twice over on 
the one-sided statements unfavourable to Freeman. 

It is scarcely surprising that even Mr. Gladstone’s led papers, 
though they have mustered up sufficient audacity to head his last 
production “Mr, Curzon’s Misrepresentations,” have been very 
chary of comment on its substance. It is some months, at least, 
since so fine a specimen of equivocation and prevarication 
(Equivocation, “the use of words or expressions which are sus- 
ceptible of a double signification.” Prevarication, “the act of 
shuffling or quibbling so as to evade the truth or the disclosure 
of truth”) has come from the fertile workshop of the Professor of 
those arts to the House of Commons (with liberty to take private 
pupils and give public demonstrations). Distinguishing the two, 
which is always desirable, it would appear that Mr. Gladstone’s 
original references to the Kinsella case were examples of Equi- 
vocation, for there he used words which induced Mr. Curzon, 
Freeman the accused, the House of Commons, the audience at 
Birmingham, the commentators on his speech, and others to 
believe that he thought Freeman guilty, while it seems that he 
had not so much as “mentally thought” on the subject. His 
controversy with Mr. Curzon is rather a case of Prevarication, 
which (as another derivation shall tell us) is “ walking crookedly, 
shifting or turning to one side so as to avoid the discovery of 
truth.” But, as there was some prevarication in the one and 
some equivocation in the other, together with an admixture of 
Mendacium Simplex, or Common Falsehood, in the statement 
that Freeman was not a bailiff (the same being intended to cast 
doubt on Mr. Curzon’s accuracy and discredit the rest of his 
ease), it would seem that no one word will do. Mr. Gladstone is 
the Cleopatra of the art of making and devising the thing that is 
mot ; no ordinary term will fit his infinite variety. 


THE PROFESSION OF MEDICINE. 
PREPARATION FOR IT. 


ROBABLY those who choose medicine as a profession are 
the most sanguine of the human race. The reasons that 
dictate their choice are generally sentimental. There is a certain 
glamour which, in the opinion of the adolescent, attaches to the 
name of medical student. There is the supposed freedom from 
cares. As the old student’s song says :— 
How gallantly and merrily the student’s days begin, 
No cares hath he, but on the spree he gaily spends his tin ; 
No creditors oppress him, and his governor is kind, 
His letters haven’t yet commenced to fail to raise the wind. 


In fact, the beau-ideal medical student, the medical student of 
novels, is simply an idle careless spendthrift. How very far Mr. 
Robert Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen are from the real medical 
student of to-day it is needless to insist. The two or three years’ 
lounging in London or Edinburgh, followed by a sharp “grind” 
with a medical tutor and a single examination, which, in their 
day, at once put the ignorant tiro in the ranks of the qualified, is 
now replaced by a curriculum of from four to eight years. During 
that time the medical student is harassed by continual examina- 
tions, official and non-official. The average curriculum of the 
general practitioner may be taken at five and a half years; and, 
unless he be exceptionally industrious during that period, he has 
to maintain himself at an expense of at least 150/.a year. The 
then, of a medical practitioner's qualifications may be taken 
us :— 


£ 
4 years’ maintenance at L150 825 
ospital fees for lecture and practice... +s 100 
Minimum fees for examinations... 30 
£955 


Roughly speaking, the medical student does not become a 
qualified practitioner at all until he has expended a thousand 
pounds, generally much more. It will probably be granted that 
@ medical man will not succeed in earning bread and cheese 
unless he is provided with an average share of brains and a more 
average amount of tact. We would ask whether there is 

any trade, business, or profession where, five and a half years 
having been expended, and 1,000/. having been paid away, the 
result is so very small? For now the fully qualified medical 
man, as an assistant, is in a position to earn from 75/. to Iool. 
a year. This is the successful man, the man who “ passes.” 
The minimum of study is four years. If the aspirant to me- 
dical honours has been apprenticed to a medical man, one year 
of that apprenticeship is allowed to count towards the four, 
three years only have to be spent at a hospital. But 

the tendency of the present day is to do away with apprentice- 
ip. And, as a rule, the medical student commences his 
career by passing some preliminary examination, and then 
entering at once upon his hospital studies. The result is that, 
on his becoming qualified, the young doctor finds himself igno- 
Tant of the minor details of his profession; and, as a rule, 
though crammed full of theories, he has never even seen a case 
of small-pox. The old system of apprenticeship obviated this ; 
the tiro often was disgusted with the drudgery of his new pro- 
ion, which he had the opportunity of seeing in its least attrac- 


tive form; and he was able to abandon it gracefully, on the 
ground of distaste, and before the pockets of his friends had 
severely suffered. In the present day, as seen through the rose- 
coloured spectacles of the medical student at the outset of his 
hospital career, the glamour of the profession—we can use no 
other term—is strong upon him. Ilis teachers, men of mark in 
the profession, drive up in their well-appointed broughams; and 
the student forgets that these are not the rank and file, but the 
giants, of medicine. 

There are no less than twenty examining Boards from which 
the student may choose his qualification. The London Univer- 
sity, which heads the list, unless he be a man of talent and in- 
dustry, may be said to be practically closed to him. If he elect 
to attempt to obtain his qualification here, he must be prepared 
to expend more money than the sum stated, and to occupy more 
than the average of five and a half years in obtaining his diplomas; 
he must be able, too, to pay special tutors, to attend special 
classes; and he must, above all, be provided with an amount of 
brains that would have secured success, ceteris paribus, in any 
profession. He must be not only an enthusiast and a worker, to 
pass the jealously guarded portals at Burlington House, but he 
must also be a highly educated man. In a less degree the mem- 
bership of the College of Physicians is also unattainable. It is 
almost prohibitive to the poor man of talent; for to practise as a 
= physician, the young doctor must be able to maintain himself 
or say at least fifteen years. As a rule, the average general prac- 
titioner contents himself with the membership of the College of 
Surgeons and the licence of the Apothecaries’ Company (though 
this latter qualification is yearly becoming less popular); or he 
obtains doen of the Royal College of Physicians, which is a 
qualification in both medicine and surgery, and eminently re- 
spectable. Then, if he be desirous of the title of doctor, and he be 
neither wealthy nor learned, he can be dubbed M.D. (being a 
qualified man) by a short residence and a fairly moderate exami- 
nation at one of the Scotch Universities, or he can obtain a foreign 
degree. Having then become a legally qualified man, the prac- 
titioner, having spent a thousand pounds, or more usually two 
thousand, is prepared to seriously attempt to gain his living. His 
choice lies between :—An assistancy to another practitioner—A 
surgeoncy in the army or navy or merchant service—An ap- 

intment in some institution or hospita!—A dispensary—Buy- 
ing a practice—Buying a partnership—Waiting for practice~ 
Emigrating. 

With the first choice the young practitioner closes, if he be a 
wise man; for he has the opportunity of acquiring, under the 
auspices of another, that necessary experience of the maladies of 
everyday life of which in his hospital career he may have seen 
nothing. True his salary is small—75/. and board, or 1oo/. out- 
door. But without this initiation into the arcana of practice he 
can never succeed as a general practitioner. Ilere he has to 
learn the prejudices of the British public. He has to try to 
bow to these prejudices, if possible, without losing his self-respect. 
He has to learn when to treat a patient, when to administer a 
judicious placebo. He has, in fine, to master the drudgery of the 
profession and its sordid details. And now comes the turning- 
point in the career of the young practitioner. Wiil he remain 
a professional man, or will he become a tradesman in disguise ? 
All depends on the influence of his employer. A young man 
may devote himself with enthusiasm to his profession in the 
intervals of the uncongenial occupations of dispensing medicines 
and keeping the books. The treatment of the poor and the care 
of the club patients that fall to his share may be carried on by 
him with wisdom and integrity, or it may be slurred over in a 
perfunctory manner. He may devote his whole attention to the 
earning of half-crowns for his employer, and he may neglect his 
parochial and club patients in the spirit of a very Bumble. His 
choice of an assistancy is in any case a wise one; he earns his 
bread and gains experience. Or he may choose the medical ser- 
vices of the army, navy, or merchant marine. In the two former 
cases he sees the world, and risks his life in war-time. After an 
examination, in either case he becomes entitled to pay at the 
rate of from 8s, to 10s. a day, and there are opportunities in 
after life ; it is a career, and he has a certain social position. He 
may confidently look forward to half-pay, or a pension which 
will keep him as a frugal bachelor. 

If the young practitioner can support himself, and has talents 
of a high order and a great capacity for work, especially tutorial 
work, he may “hang on” at his hospital, or at a provincial one, 
in the hope of filling some vacancy, first in the teaching, after- 
wards on the medical or surgical, staff. But his course su S 
the possession of talent, money, and indomitable industry. Ifthe 
young practitioner has not distinguished himself during his 
hospital studies, or has no friend at court, this line of life is 
hardly open to him. For he may “hang on,” holding numerous 
honorary appointments, till he has expended his means in vain, 
and he finds himself reluctantly compelled, with his last remain- 
ing 1,000l., to join the crowded ranks of the general practitioners, 
As to Poor-law pps We aap there are first the workhouses 
and dispensaries; the salaries are from 80/. to 1oo/. a year. For 
these appointments there are usually from thirty to two hundred 
candidates—and nepotism rules the roast. It is generally known 
beforehand who will win; and the nominally open appointment is 
usually transferred much as livings are in the Church—namely, 
by purchase or arrangement. Or the Guardians take turns to 
elect, and the man without local interest has no chance. There 
are a few, a very few, prizes in this branch of the profession, 
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Marylebone is worth 500/. a year; Shoreditch, 300/.; Greenwich, 
250/., with residence and rations. If a man is fond of the hard work 
of his profession, and is content to remain all his life an ill-paid 
enthusiast, he can seek these appointments. The next class are 
the parochial appointments; they are worth from 121. to 5o/. a 
year, the practitioner having to find drugs. These ill-paid posi- 
tions are either held by very needy men or are merely looked on 
by country practitioners as a means of keeping off opposition. 
In fact, they go towards paying the salary of the dispensing 
assistant, who often does all the work. As a rule, these appoint- 
ments are held by established practitioners, who look upon them 
in the same light as “ clubs ”"—namely, as “ feeders” to a practice. 
“ Rubbish recommends rubbish,” and “ Paupers send you paupers,” 
are well-known sayings among practitioners of medicine, but it is 
not so in fact. The poor, and particularly the provident poor, are 
the advertisements of their medical men, whether for good or 
evil. It is the poor who draw attention to kind Dr. A. or rough 
and drunken Dr. B. And the poor, as a rule, call a spade a 
spade, and do not stint praise or blame. 

Dispensaries and the purchase of practices and partnerships we 
shall treat under their proper head—namely, the General Practi- 
tioner, who will form the subject of a separate article. Waiting 
for practice is only adopted by the man of property ; while the man 
who emigrates had better have kept his one or two thousand 
pounds to start with in the colony of his choice in another sphere 
than that of a medical man, and thus have saved also his five or 
more years of hospital work. But, if the intending emigrant is 
fond of heavy outdoor work, he need not cross the seas. Let 
him buy a country practice, and he will learn what hard work is. 


RACING, 


5 ig defeat of a Derby favourite made the opening day of the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting lively, if not exactly ex- 
hilarating. Mr. J. Hammond’s Laureate, a chestnut colt by 
Petrarch out of Macaria, had shown sufficient form last year to 
be backed at about 6 to 1 for the approaching Derby; and when 
he ran last Tuesday week for the Hastings Plate odds of 3 to 1 
were laid upon him ; while 10 to 1 was laid against “ Mr. Abing- 
ton’s” Freemason, who had been beaten by half a length at the 
Craven Meeting by Gay Hampton when receiving 5 lbs. more 
weight than he was now to be allowed by Laureate. Both colts 
ran ungenerously ; Freemason tried to swerve several times, and 
Laureate crossed the course to his opponent, apparently for com- 
pany’s sake, and eventually Freemason won by a neck. Free- 
mason, who is by Barcaldine out of the famous mare Geheimniss, 
cost 1,900 guineas as a yearling, and this was his first victory. 
Although he represents Melbourne blood at each side of his pedi- 
gree, being a direct descendant of Melbourne through his sire, 
while his great-great-granddam was Melbourne's daughter, he has 
no fewer than four strains of Touchstone blood and three of Bird- 
catcher blood in his veins. He may be a little wanting in length, 
and perhavs he might with advantage be shorter on the leg; but 
he has an excellent back and grand loins and quarters. Mr. 
Houldsworth’s powerful and good-looking, though roaring, colt, 
Neapolis, who is not unlike his sire, Springfield, won the Two 
Thousand Trial Plate from eleven opponents by four lengths, 
after starting at 10 to 1; and after the race he was sold 
to Captain Machell for 1,000 guineas. A far more expen- 
sive horse, “ Mr. Abington’s” Gallinule, whose cost price of 5,100 
guineas, only 1oo/. of which has he paid back, must be small in 
comparison with the sum that he has cost his supporters at one 
time or another in bets, started first favourite for the Prince of 
Wales’s Plate and ran unplaced to Mr. Sassoon’s Theodore. The 
Duke of Portland’s Semolina, a very near connexion of Donovan's, 
who had been generally considered the most promising two-year- 
old of the season since she won the Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln, 
now won the First Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes “in the com- 
monest of canters by three lengths.” Lord Gerard’s Overneen, 
the winner of the Westminster Stakes at Epsom, was the second 
favourite ; but he reared up and fell at the post and never took 
a prominent part in the race; therefore, nat x as Semolina won, 
too much ought not to be made of her victory. On the day of 
the Two Thousand, with the exception of the great race itself, 
the sport was indifferent. In the Maiden Plate of 200/. for three- 
year-olds Mr. N. Fenwick’s chestnut filly, Merey, by Barcaldine, 
— repaid the price she had cost at a draft sale of the Duke of 
Westminster’s horses last December, and, in addition to this, she 
started at the liberal odds of 8to1. A colt by Peter, called 
Peterhof, that had cost 810 guineas as a yearling, won a Two- 
Year-Old plate ina field often. A PrivateSweepstakes for twc-year- 
olds between the four winners, Wayland, Pink Pearl, Belmont, 
and Ulna, whom we have placed in the order of their favouritism, 
was an interesting race, even coming as it did immediately efter 
the exciting finish for the Two Thousand. Pink Pearl and 
Belmont appeared to be beaten on their merits, and neither 
Wayland nor Ulna ran very generously when the final struggle 
came. The Duke of Portland’s Ulna, who was carrying the lightest 
weight of the party, won by a neck. This filly, who may be called 
a three-quarters sister to Melton, is compact and level, and of a 
Iden chestnut colour with white legs. Lord Londonderry’s 
Frermit colt, Hazlehatch, started first favourite for the Peel 
Handicap, and won it after a good race with Fra Diavolo, to 


whom he was giving 2 st., as well he might, considering that that 
horse had lost all the thirteen races in which he took part 
last season, as well as one this spring. 

On the Thursday the two-year-old form was tested, relatively 
to that of older horses, in the Ely Plate, when the Duke of 
Portland’s already-mentioned Ulna met eight senior opponents ; 
nor can it be said that she passed through the ordeal with flying 
colours ; for she finished fourth, the third in the race being Noble 
Chieftain, who was giving her, besides the allowance for age, 
nearly a stone more than Wayland had given her when she beat 
him by a neck on the previous day. On the other hand, she was 
meeting the first and second in the race at a disadvantage in the 
weights, and she finished in front of the three-thousand-six- 
hundred-guinea Whistle Jacket, who had beaten the winner at 
the Craven Meeting when meeting him on 6 lbs. better terms, and 
Ulna was allowing Whistle Jacket about a stone, at weight for 
age. Considerable interest was taken in the match for 1,000/. 
each between “ Mr. Abington’s” Mellifont and Mr. C. Hibbert’s 
Tortoise. Mellifont had beaten Tortoise by a neck at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting. For this neck defeat, Mellifont, ridden by his 
owner, was now to allow Tortoise 2lbs., and Tortoise was to be 
ridden by Tom Cannon. At Epsom they had been ridden by 
Watts and F. Barrett. It was considered such a well-made match 
that only 21 to 20 were the odds laid on the race, and Tortoise 
was the favourite. The event proved that it was not nearly such 
a close affairas had been anticipated ; for Tortoise (and Tom Cannon, 
for he must not be left out of the question!) won very easily by 
three lengths. One of the principal topics of conversation was 
the death of Robert the Devil, which had occurred on the previous 
evening in consequence of injuries received through being cast in 
his box. Although he beat Bend Or in three races out of five, 
his seer at the stud will bear no comparison with that of his 
rival, 

There was a fine afternoon and a field of fourteen for the One 
Thousand, which was considered an open race, although so much 
money was invested on Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Gagoul that she 
was backed at 2to 1. The start could scarcely have been im- 
proved upon, as the fillies advanced abreast for the first hundred 
yards. From that point Prince Soltykoff’s Cherry Bounce made 
the running until she reached the Bushes, where the favourite 
was beaten, and Mr. Vyner’s Minthe took the lead. As she came 
down the hill it became pretty evident that Minthe had the race 
in hand; but Woodburn rode her with great patience, and he 
only allowed her to win by half a length from Captain Machell’s 
good-looking filly, Wrinkle, who had been purchased last year 
for 1,550 guineas. Lord Cadogan’s small but strong filly, Polka, 
ran third, and both she and Wrinkle had started at 50 to 1. 
Minthe had lost all the five races for which she ran as a two- 
year-old ; but this season, after starting at 100 to 1, she had run 
third for the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester, a neck in 
front of Enthusiast and half a length in front of Gay 
Hampton. She is a bay filly by Camballo out of Mint Sauce, 
Minting’s dam; and, as her own sire as well as Minting’s 
was descended from Touchstone on the granddam’s side, Mintin 
and Minthe are nearly of the same blood. Minthe was much 
admired, as winners of great races usually are after the event ; 
but candid critics pointed out that she inherited something of her 
dam’s sire, Melbourne's, lop-ears, and that one of her pasterns 
was a little uneven; yet every fair judge admitted that, while 
she had some of Melbourne's better points, she showed a good 
deal of the quality of her great-grandsire, Newminster. The 
winner of the race that followed the Two Thousand, Chevalier 
Ginistrelli’s Signorina, a brown filly by St. Simon out of the 
Italian mare Star of Portici (a granddaughter of Newminster’s),. 
was considered by many people the grandest two-year-old that 
had run in public this season. She now beat a field of thirteen 
opponents at her first attempt. Altogether the Newmarket 
First Spring Meeting turned out unexpectedly interesting and 
exciting. 

The Jubilee Stakes holds its own as the most important of 
the Spring handicaps. In addition to its intrinsic value, the 
success of two such horses as Bendigo and Minting in its first 
and second years did much to make it a celebrated and a coveted 

rize. It was thought that Friar’s Balsam would be a worthy 
See to tread in the steps of the two previous winners, and he 
was too hurriedly established first favourite, for after he had been 
backed on the 1st of April and the three following days at 7 to 1, it 
was given out that he would not start, but that he would rum 
instead for the Royal Stakes, a race worth more than three 
times the value of the Jubilee Handicap. On his dethrone- 
ment, Martley was made the favourite. This horse was now 
handicapped on 10 lbs. better terms than when he ran within. 
two lengths of Orbit for the Eclipse Stakes, exclusively of 
the weight-for-age which he had to give to Orbit in that race. 
He ran in six races last year, but he was placed only on that 
single occasion; and in the previous year he had run five times 
without winning. In his first race of that season, however, he 
had run within three-quarters of a length of Bendigo for the first 
Jubilee Stakes; in his second he had run third for the Derby; 
and in his last but one he had given 7 lbs. to Gloriation, the 
winner of the Cambridgeshire, and run him to a head. The Duke: 
ot Westminster's Orbit now became almost as good a favourite as 
Martley. He was inthe same stable as Friar’s Balsam, and, like 
that horse, he had been made a favourite for the wrong race, 
as he was one of the earliest horses backed for the City and 
Suburban, for which he did not start. If backers will persist 
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in “ plunging. ” wildly upon a horse for a race, before they know 
whether he is going to run for it, they have only themselves 
to blame when they lose their money by his not starting. 
By degrees Goldseeker began to be backed, although he was 
weighted 21bs. higher than the winner of the Eclipse Stakes. 
When he had won the City and Suburban by a length and a half 
from Fullerton, after starting at 50 to 1, his weight was necessarily 
raised a stone ; but, instead of going down in the betting, he went 
up at once to 6} to 1, and, after various up and downs, he finally 
started first favourite at 5 to 1. Among the horses that were at 
one time or another first favourites was Mr. J. O'Neill's The 
a . This great, powerful, if rather plain chestnut five-year- 
old had 8 st. 31bs. to carry. He had run a fine public trial this 
season in arace at Lincoln, where he started at 20 to 1, gave Stour- 
wick 13 lbs., and beat him by a length and a half. On the other 
hand, Cannon’s True Blue Il., who ran him to a neck at Man- 
chester a year ago, was to have an allowance of 17 lbs. to equalize 
this very slight difference. Even giving every consideration to 
the fact that True Blue II. had run nine times without winning 
in the previous year, 6st. 7 Ibs. seemed a light weight for a 
six-year-old, and his backers were encouraged by his having shown 
himself to be in form this season by winning the Leicester- 
shire Handicap of 500/. in a canter by four lengths under 
7 st. 10 Ibs. from a fair average field. On the 13th of April 
the Doveridge Handicap of 800/. at Derby was won easily 
by General Byrne’s goodlooking three-year-old colt, Amphion, 
who had shown ~~ fair form last season, and he was soon 
afterwards backed for the Jubilee Stakes until he became 
for the moment as Ps favourite as anything in the race. 
Another gon | t year-old was Theophilus, who was to 
carry 2lbs. more than Amphion. This colt had won the Union 
Jack Stakes of 800/. at Liverpool, but had been unplaced for the 
Prince of Wales’s Handicap of 1,000/. at Sandown, after startin 

a hot favourite at 3 to 1. Mr. Smith's Bullion was often backed, 
both before and after he ran unplaced for the City and Suburban. 
It was thought by many that the latter race was a quarter of a 
mile too long for him, and that he was now to run over his best 
distance. He is a good-looking horse on a large scale, and it was 
thought that he looked remarkably fit on the day of the race. Love- 
in-Idleness was to receive less weight from Orbit than when he 
beat her in the Eclipse Stakes, and she had only won one race 
out of a dozen last year, if we except a dead-heat. This spring, 
however, she had won the Crawford Plate of 7oo/. at the Craven 
Meeting from two or three very creditable opponents. She had 
only run fifth for the City and Suburban; but she was now 
handicapped 21 lbs. lighter relatively to Goldseeker than when he 
beat her in that race. For the City and Suburban, again, she 
gave Bullion 21 lbs. and finished in front of him, whereas she 
was now handicapped only 6 lbs. above him. Lord Cholmondeley’s 
three-year-old colt, Screech Owl, handicapped at 5 st. 12 lbs., was 
said to have won a trial with Martley. As a two-year-old he ran 
no less than fourteen times, and won four races. Judging from 
their relative running with Royal Gem at Newmarket and Man- 


chester, Mr. T. B. Miller’s lengthy, well-shaped colt, Link Boy, 


seemed to have a greater advantage over Screech Owl than the 
11 lbs. which was now allowed to bring the pair together; Screech 
Owl’s weight, however, was reduced to 5 st. 7 lbs. on account of 
his jockey being an apprentice. 

e heavy rain which fell during the morning had not fright- 
ened away many intending spectators, for the attendance was 
enormous. In reality, it did much to make the day agree- 
able, as it laid the dust, cooled the air, and cleared off in good 
time. It is seldom that a better-looking field of horses is 
saddled for a handicap than the sixteen that came out for the 
Jubilee Stakes. There were a couple of breaks away, in which 
Amphion and Theophilus ap to be the ringleaders ; then 
the horses got into line, the flag fell, and Amphion jumped off 
with the lead, while Screech Owl, Theophilus, and Orbit were in 
his immediate rear. About a couple of hundred yards from the 
start Screech Owl passed Amphion and settled down with the 
running, and the rear was brought up by the Duke of Beaufort’s 

ous Oaks winner, Réve d’Ur, now a five-year-old, and very 
different, so-far as performances are concerned, from the Réve d'Or 
of two years ago. When they had run about half the course, 
Screech Owl was leading by two lengths. The heavy extra 
weight told upon Goldseeker before reaching the bend, and 


_Orbit, who has laid on muscle since last season, but still remains 


narrow and somewhat “ split up,” was beaten about the same time. 
Love-in-Idleness and Theophilus, a very good-looking pair, were 
the next to show signs of defeat, and Screech Owl and Amphicn 
came into the straight line for home with a clear lead, immedi- 
ately followed by Martley, Bullion, The Rejected, True Blue IL., 
and Link Boy. Amphion now drew quickly up to Screech Owl, 
and had no difficulty in passing him. It was thought by some 
that he swerved slightly towards the middle of the course just 
before getting clear of his adversary, and that the latter bore a 
little towards the rails in consequence ; but be that as it may, he 
won by three lengths and no objection was made. Screech Owl 
finished about as far in advance of The Rejected, close to whom 
was Link Boy. Bullion and Martley were not far off, and then 
followed Orbit and Réve d'Or. 

Amphion gave Screech Owl a stone and a half and a beating 
equal to another stone, and, at weight-for-age, he gave about 
4 lbs. to The Rejected, 5 Ibs. to Orbit, 18 lbs. to Martley, and 
2st. to True Blue II., together with beatings by many lengths, 
80 his performance was a very brilliant one ; at the same time, 


although he undoubtedly ran like a stayer, it is early to rush 
to the conclusion that he would win the Derby were he en- 
tered for it, as he has not yet won a race above a mile in length. 
His victory does honour to his direct ancestor, Voltigeur; it is 
generally considered, however, that he shows more of the cha- 
racteristics of Newminster, to whom he is doubly connected 
within the third degree. The critics could scarcely find a fault 
with his appearance, and, if his shoulders are not his best point, 
neither were they those of one or two of his illustrious ancestors. 
The Jubilee Stakes has been about the best betting-race, before 
the day, of this season, and the Royal Stakes, considering its value, 
has been the worst. A few years ago no one would have believed 
that not a single bet would be recorded in the papers upon a race 
worth 10,000/. until the day before it took place. Even on that 
day, 11 to 8 against the first favourite was the only bet — 
A field of seven was a small one fora race of such value, and those 
who say that the new monster stakes are going to demolish the old- 
fashioned races will do well to reflect that more than eighty years 
have passed since so minute a field as seven has started for a Derby. 
So far as quality was concerned, on the contrary, it is but seldom 
that such an interesting field has been brought ss for the 
winner of the Two Thousand and the Derby, as well as the winner 
of the Oaks, the St. Leger, and the Lancashire Plate of last year, 
and the winner of the Middle Park Plate of the year before— 
three horses that had won nearly 50,000/. in stakes alone—re- 
presented the best public form of 1887 and 1888. It is needless 
to recapitulate the performances of these well-known horses. 
That the public still held to the idea that Friar's Balsam would 
have been the best three-year-old of last season had it not been 
for the unfortunate abscess in his jaw, was proved by odds being 
now laid upon him for the Royal Stakes, nor are we forgett 
that he had 3 lbs. less to carry than Ayrshire. The seco: 
favourite was neither Ayrshire nor Seabreeze, but the three-year- 
old Melanion, a colt belonging to the owner of Ayrshire, and 
reported to be superior to that horse at the weights. Although, 
on public form, Seabreeze was better than Ayrshire, she was not 
supposed to be quite at her best, and Ayrshire was made a 
stronger favourite. tated 
Fortunately it was fine at Kempton on Saturday while it was 
raining in London; but the day was cold and cheerless. There 
were no false starts for the Royal Stakes, and the running was 
made at a strong pace by Royal Star, who was immediately 
followed by Wishing Gate, a powerful filly that had not yet won 
arace. The Baron was tailed off very early in the race, and 
eventually finished last. When the leading horses were within 
half a mile of home, G. Barrett was seen riding hard on the 
favourite, who was evidently already beaten. Presently A 
passed Melanion, and so another of the backer’s forecasts of the race 
was proved to have been erroneous. Wishing Gate took the lead 
from Royal Star before reaching the bend, and as soon as they were 
in the straight line for the winning-post she resigned it to Ayrshire, 
Seabreeze, and Melanion, who came on in the above order. Sea- 
breeze struggled very gamely ; but Watts was able to hold hisown 
on Ayrshire without ifficulty, and he won the race by a length, 
Melanion being a bad third. The Duke of Portland is fortunate 
in winning more than 20,000/. in stakes in two races so early 
in the season, and with such horses as Ayrshire, Donovan, and 
Semolina, these gains ought to be greatly increased before its 
close. Ayrshire’s victory over Seabreeze was a direct reversal of 
public form; but it is not impossible that the winner of last 
year’s Oaks and St. Leger may return to her best form before the 
summer is over. Several writers have already pointed out that 
the stock of Hermit rarely run brilliantly when their third years 
are over, although Tristan, Peter, Thebais, and Retreat have been 
notable exceptions to this rule; on the other hand, it would be 
rash to assume that Friar’s Balsam will never again win & great 
race ; for if Hermits often lose their form in an unaccountable 
manner, they sometimes regain it quite as miraculously. 


MILITIA REFORM. 


HE first stage in the progress of ry | attempt to force any 
reform upon our seemingly willing, but actually reluctant, 
War Office Administration has reached in the case of the 
Militia. A Committee is tobe appointed. It will depend upon the 
influence brought to bear by thethinking classes whether the labours 
of the Committee end with a report, or whether the report bears 
fruit in actual improvement. Discontent among all who have 
any acquaintance with the present condition of the Militia force 
has for some years been growing. It has become evident that 
there is serious inefficiency in many directions. The numbers are 
far below the proper establishment, the training is in a cases 
unpractical, the clothing and equipment are often miserable, and 
a large proportion of the officers have not attempted to master 
those subjects, familiarity with which in all grades is essential to 
sensasetel modern fighting. This is a most serious state of things ; 
but it has been admitted that these statements are generally true, 
and there are many other minor matters in which the condition 
of things is equally serious. : " 

It is very pleasant to read that our Militia establishment consists 
of 128,000 men. But the pleasure fades when on closer examination 
we find that in fact the available force is considerably less than half 
that amount. The first point, then, to consider is how to attract 
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recruits. This is of course the normal difficulty in all armies re- 
cruited on the volunteer system. The Government, especially if 
it is a Parliamentary Government, is constantly endeavouring 
to give as little as it can to get the article it wants. Each penny 
saved on each individual is multiplied by hundreds of thousands, 
and the temptation to short-sighted penuriousness becomes 
overwhelming. On such a subject as this we invariably find a 
wide divergence between the views of the Minister of War, 
who has the constant fear of the Treasury before his eyes, and 
of those who are practically and personally acquainted with the 
feelings of the men themselves. The one wishes to find a remedy 
which will cost nothing, the others boldly say that the price paid 
is too low. The remedy which will cost nothing in the present 
instance is the substitution of a number or badge for the letter M 
at present worn on the shoulder-strap. That the wearing of this 
apparently harmless letter is a grievance with the Militia seems 
to be an undoubted fact, and that it consequently deters men 
from joining the force is more than probable. It should, there- 
fore, be removed. But, as a complete remedy for insufficient re- 
cruiting, juggling with the alphabet cannot be regarded by 
common-sense persons as affording a great prospect of success 
It will, therefore, be necessary to offer attractions, which, when 
reduced to their simple elements, mean more money. It is the 
old story, and Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Goschen, or more probably 
their successors ten years Rates will have to fight it out between 
themselves. The majority of officers commanding Militia batta- 
lions seem to advocate a return to the old bounty system. Mr. 
Stanhope considers that this system was most objectionable, and 
bases his opinion on the advice of the military authorities. We 
have little doubt that in this matter he and they are perfectly 
Tight. The temptation offered by a lump sum down is very 
great, and has undoubtedly led, not only to serious frauds, but 
to men joining who have no taste for soldiering, and who, con- 
sequently, make bad soldiers. Mr. Stanhope has suggested a 
modification of the old system of “ bringing in” money as a 
remedy. If he is able to work out a generous scheme on this 
line, and able to get the Treasury consent thereto, he will pro- 
bably go far to solve the difficulty. But we cannot help thinking 
that it would be advisable to go further in the already proposed 
arrangement by which some special Militia corps, such as the 
submarine miners, will be altered to army reserve. 
_ The question of training is no less serious. Twenty-eight days 
in the year is a small allowance of time in which to turn out a 
battalion familiar with its duties. We say familiar ; for it is the 
essence of training that there should be such practice in every- 
thing military that no thought should have at the critical moment 
to be expended on doing the right thing. The minds of officers 
and men alike are in an actual engagement so taken up with the 
requirements of the situation that, unless previous preparation 
has made mechanical movements instinctive, confusion will be 
the inevitable result. The new drill, although it will involve 
this year a more prolonged practice of its earlier portions, will 
ultimately give a very much longer allowance of time for the 
practice of those exercises immediately connected with tactics. 
And it is therefore to be hoped that such work as the training 
of officers and men in the work of advanced guards, outposts, 
skirmishing and reconnoitring, and kindred subjects will be 
actually practised. It would be of further value if it were pos- 
sible in any of these cases to combine the Yeomanry with the 
Militia, even for two or three days. But, perhaps, the most 
Serious lack of training arises on the question of musketry. The 
‘Standard aimed at is by no means high, and yet it is not reached. 
And when we come to the recruits, matters, although they show 
,2 small improvement over previous years, are even worse. More 
.than a sixth of the recruits have not been trained in musketry at 
all, and of those who have been through the so-called training, 
more than a quarter could not be trusted to hit the proverbial 
haystack at fifty yards distance. The elementary fact that the 
success of a battle depends largely, if not chiefly, upon how many 
men can hit what they aim at, seems to be often neglected in 
the regulations and practice of musketry. It is unfair to the 
country not to spend enough money to train all soldiers in 
shooting ; the additional cost would be trifling, and would make 
what is already spent of value. 

With regard to dress, equipment, and organization affairs are 
not in a prosperous state. Clothing and equipment are admitted 
Officially to be in a disgraceful condition. How is it possible to 
hope to get first-rate men to serve in the ranks if they are not 
given clothes in which they can look smart and well turned out ? 

And in the strain of a national emergency how would it be possible 
to furnish fresh equipment for the worn-out stuff at present 
issued? Mr. Stanhope must have had a twinkle in his eye when 
he informed the meeting of Militia colonels last week at the close 
of his speech that “he appreciated the soldierly spirit which had 
_prevented the Militia from attempting to attain their objects by 
means of Parliamentary pressure.” But he himself said over and 
over again that it was Parliament that stood in the way of reform ; 
that his military advisers were anxious for this or that improve- 
ment, but that there was no hope of the House of Commons 
giving the necessary money. is opinion of soldierly spirit 
amounts then, on the one hand, to saying, “I can’t do much for 
you, as Parliament won't give the money ; but you must not bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament, as that is not a soldierly course of 
action.” We most fervently hope that the body of Militia 
officers will not be taken in by this sort of humbug. Parliamentary 
agitation, with a view to influencing the representatives of the 


people to give sufficient money for the necessary efficiency of 
part of their defensive force, can by no amount of casuistry be 
regarded as an offence against the most rigid military loyalty. 
The Militia have a strong body of sympathizers in the House of 
Commons ; let them use every scrap of power they possess to gain 
their legitimate ends. 

But, if the Militia are to get more out of the country, they 
ought in some matters to give more back. And it is unfortunately 
notorious that the officers as a whole are far behind what they 
should be in military training. They have, of course, mastered 
the routine duties of camp or barracks and the manipulation of 
troops on the drill-ground with moderate precision. They have 
not, however, as a rule, gone further than this, and, what is a 
still worse sign, they do not seem to see the necessity of going 
further than this. They fall back upon the old worn-out argu- 
ment that theoretical teaching is of no value, or that young 
officers need not know anything about strategy, or tactics, or 
that sort of thing, and they quote triumphantly instances in 
which theoretical tacticians have made egregious blunders. The 
answer to all this is simple. There is no wish on the part of 
any sensible man to teach theoretical tactics. It is the study of 
practical tactics that is required. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that practical tactics cannot be taught to a great extent 
by means of lectures and books. Commanding officers should 
insist on their officers first of all gaining such elementary 
theoretical knowledge of tactics as would enable them to pass 
the examination that is compulsory for officers of the line, and 
should then give them such practical exercise in the principles 
learnt as would enable them to handle any small body of men 
under their command to the best advantage. Once interest is 
awakened, both officers and non-commissioned officers would 
follow such work as this keenly. And, if a little trouble is 
taken to explain the situations to the men, they will astonishingly 

uickly enter into the spirit of this method of practical training. 

ut it is often urged that there is no available manceuvrin 
ground in the neighbourhood of the training station. For wor: 
such as this manceuvring ground is scarcely required. If the 
Militia are ever called out to defend this country against in- 
vasion, it will not be on a previously prepared open ground that 
the multitude of little engagements, the aggregate of which form 
a modern battle, will be fought. But it will be in the ordina 
enclosed country, with here and there an open space, intersect 
by lanes, and hedges, and copses. Such country surrounds 
every station, and would afford endless possibilities for prac- 
tical tactical exercise. 

While, however, we cannot but deplore the backwardness of 
the average of line Militia officers to master the elements of 
their profession, it is fortunate that a much more satisfactory 
state of things exists in the more scientific branches of the 
service. Here, however, it is evident that the inducement to 
join has not been the mere show and swagger of the thing. That 
is what is to be feared in the case of ordinary Militia regiments. 
The yearly training is a very nice holiday for those who have 
any regular work, and a very nice change for those who have not. 
But in the other eleven months little or no thought is given to 
military education, except when it becomes necessary to drag as 
lazily as is allowed through some school of instruction in drill, 
or to pass some Board of examination in the same subject. The 
Militia officer might, with advantage, learn much from the 
Volunteer service in this matter. The Volunteers have begun to 
insist on their own education, and to insist that its results shall 
be recognized by the Government; one of the first results of 
which is that there are more than ten times as many officers of 
Volunteers as Militia who have passed the examinations in tactics 
for officers of the line. Such a state of things does not reflect 
very much credit on the Militia ; and, if their present agitation is 
to be successful, as we most fervently hope it may be, they ought 
to lose no time in setting their house in order. 


A NEW MARKET IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA. 


A MAGPIE, according to an Eastern legend, was once heard 
to complain that it could no longer find sticks suitable for 
its nest in the places where it had been accustomed to look for 
them. “If that is so,” remarked a passing owl, “why don’t you 
pursue your search elsewhere?” This fable might be aptly 
applied to the merchants and manufacturers of this country. For 
some years the cry has gone up that British trade is falling off, 
and statistics show with inful exactitude that the complaint is 
only too well founded. With little more reason than the magpie 
of the tale, the suffering traders have accepted the very insufli- 
cient explanation that over-production is the cause of all their 
woes; which is much as if an inactive baker were to attribute 
the falling off of his business to the size of his oven, and not to 
his own want of energy and enterprise. 

Time was when English merchants exercised empire over the 
trade of the world. in those days London was the great point 
of attraction to which the merchandise of the four quarters of the 

lobe instinctively gravitated. Ships laden with sugar from the 
West Indies, furs and skins from North America and Russia, 
indigo and spices from Hindustan, and tea and silks from China, 
daily discharged their ca at the wharves of the Thames, dis- 
daining to distribute their wealth among nations which had not 


| the enterprise to go forth to seek it. Since then, however, new 
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generations of traders have sprung up on the Continent and else- 
where, who have had wit enough to see that there is nothing 
ical in the success of Britons, and that the weapons 
they wield are rather the staff of the traveller and explorer than 
the wand of Prospero. Steam and electricity also have had their 
share in Jevelling the resources of nations, and no people can now 
stand forth as head and shoulders above their civen more 
ially in matters of trade. The days of even practical mono- 
lies are over, and the race for trade now more than ever 
Coase only to the swift. The palaces and hongs of British mer- 
chants which used to stand forth in conspicuous grandeur at 
Oriental ports are now equalled and exceeded in splendour by 
the dwellings of traders am St. Petersburg, Berlin, New York, 
and other capitals. Possessing all the vigour and energy of new 
recruits, these merchants are pushing ahead of our countrymen, 
who even yet are unable quite to realize the new condition under 
which they are called upon to exercise their callings. Diminu- 
tions of profits are, however, evidences which have an unpleasant 
way of forcing themselves on the attention, and it requires no 
great effort of the intelligence to recognize that the share of even 
an increasing trade which falls to each nationality must naturally 
diminish in proportion to the number of nationalities engaged 
in it. 

This unwelcome truth has of late been abundantly borne in 
upon the minds of Lancashire manufacturers and weavers. While 
the numbers of workmen have gone on increasing, the work to be 
done has been gradually falling off in quantity, until of late 
years the population has increased five times as fast as the number 
of operatives engaged in commerce. Unquestionably, then, if we 
are to be content with the markets to which we now have access, 
we are guilty of over-production. But if we will go further 


afield, if we will strike out new lines for ourselves, and seek 


“fresh woods and pastures new,” we may probably find customers 
for even more than we can turn out. English adventurers made 
England commercially rich, and it is the want of adventurers 
which is now making her poor. We quite admit that the grand- 
motherly foreign policy of recent times has had much to do with 
this deterioration of fibre. But all the great mercantile ventures 
of past times have had their origins among the merchants them- 
selves, and not in the Governments of the day. The men who 
met together in 1599 to promote and establish the East India 
Company had no alloy of officialdom among them, and the 
pioneers of commerce in the Levant, in China, in Africa, and else- 
where were men who were minded to act first and to look for 
official sanction for their deeds afterwards. 


If such men were called upon to meet the present cry of over- 


production, it is safe to assume what they would do. The 


would seek new channels for the disposal of their wares, thoug 
the means tu be employed might not be the same as those which 
commended lccaadinen to their ancestors. In one respect the 
task at the present time is exceptionally easy, as a new market, 
which is practically inexhaustible, now lies at our doors. 
Through the energy and perseverance of Messrs. Colquhoun and 
Hallett, a rich and easy road has been discovered to those Western 
provinces of China which have been the objective of all the most 
oe explorations of recent years in South-Eastern Asia, 

which need but a railway to e them immediately available. 
Russians from the North, Frenchmen from the South-East, and 
English explorers from Upper Burmah have all striven to dis- 
cover practical routes to those wealthy districts. Each and all 
of these attempts have failed, owing partly to the difficulties of 
the roads to be traversed, and partly to the fact that these roads 
do not lead to the richest parts of the desired country. After 
infinite labour, the French explorers from Tonquin found them- 
selves at the end of their journey landed in a poppy-field, and 
the route from Bhamo in Upper Burmah to Yunnanfu is one 
which, as Mr. Baber has said, could doubtless be much improved 
“by piercing half a dozen Mont Cenis tunnels and erecting a few 
Menai bridges” upon it. But the road suggested by Messrs. 
Colquhoun and Hallett offers neither difficulties by the way nor 
profitless markets as its goal. It would run from Bangkok on 
the Gulf of Siam northwards, through pleasant places, to the 
British Shan States and the frontier of China at Szemao. No 
engineering difficulties of any kind present themselves on this 
toute. Through the greater portion of Siamese territory there 
would be no pass to be cro: higher than 845 feet, and though 
further northward the country is more broken, there is nothing to 
alarm engineers accustomed to railways in the more hilly coun- 
tries of Europe and in America. The best evidence of the prac- 
ticability of the road is furnished by the estimate of its cost, which 
averages throughout its whole length, from Bangkok to Szemao 
(846 miles), just over 6,o00/. per mile. The country through 
which this proposed line would pass is thickly populated, and 
eminently fertile, while from Szemao runs an old-established road 
through wealthy portions of Yunnan to the capital of the pro- 
vince, and on to the Yangtsze kiang. 

This is designed to be the main road ; but, in order to connect it 
with the Burmese system, it is proposed that a line should be 
made across the mountain barriers which separate Burmah from 
Siam, at their lowest point—that is to say, from Maulmein in 
Burmah to Raheng in Siam—and that thus direct railway com- 
munication should be established between the Indian Ocean and 

hinese frontier. By this means easy and rapid access would 
be a to Yunnan and Szechuen, two of the richest provinces 
of China, both of which are practically cut off from the Eastern 
Provinces of the Empire by distance and physical obstructions. 


Each of these provinces sses in its own way exceptional 
advantages and sources of wealth. The mines of Yunnan are 
among the richest in South-Eastern Asia, Copper, silver, and 
gold abound in immense quantities, and it is from this province 
that the copper which furnishes the material for the Imperial 
coinage is procured, Szechuen, which is about the size of France, 
enjoys on the other hand a perfect climate, and an eminently 
fertile soil. The population is large and well-to-do, Trade with 
its borders is joiiion the cities are numerous and large, and 
altogether the province presents the ideal features of a new market. 
Unhappily for it, however, it is separated from the rich markets 
of the eon provinces by mountain ranges which form a bar to 
the overland traflic, and which are the creative causes of a suc- 
cession of dangerous rapids in the great waterway of the Yangtsze 
kiang. And thus it happens that, though the inhabitants repre- 
sent thirty per cent. of the whole population of the Empire, they 
absorb only nine per cent. of the foreign imports into the 
country. 

Not only commercially, but also politically, this scheme would 
appear to be advantageous, It is no secret that the French are 
desirous of reaching Szemao from Tonquin, and experience has 
proved that, wherever in the East French influence predominates, 
the subjects as well as the commerce of other countries are 
practically excluded. If, therefore, the French should establish 
the route which they contemplate before we gain ion of 
the ground, we may roll up the map of this part of South-Eastern 
Asia. There is, then, no time to be lost; and though the days 
have gone by when the English Government can as of old give 
charters to Companies, with powers to treat with Eastern 
potentates, yet the traders and operatives of this country un- 

uestionably have the power, if they will use it, of compelling 
the Government so to arrange with, in this case, the King of 
Siam as would ensure the carrying out of a scheme so feasible 
and advantageous as the present one. That the line of railwa, 
would be remunerative is beyond question. And, though this is 
at present, like an equation of the fifth degree, incapable of logical 
proof, the signal success of the railways in Burmah forms pre- 
sumptive evidence of a very positive kind. The railway from 
Rangoon to Prome, although only 170 miles in length, is the 
most profitable of all Indian Government railways, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has to compete along its entire length 
with the steamers of the Irrawadi Flotilla Company, and the line 
from the same point to Tungu pays an almost ~- la 
dividend. There can be little doubt that this line through t 
Siamese portion of the proposed railway would be even more 
profitable than the Burmese railways, since the country is richer, 
the cities more populous, and there is no organized competing 
route, as in pwn 4 to diminish its profits. A fresh survey of 
this of the line has lately been undertaken by Sir Andrew 
Clarke with the sanction of the King. This permission would 
not have been granted if the authorities had seen any political 
objection to the construction of the railway, and we need not, 
therefore, anticipate any opposition from the Siamese Govern- 
ment. The remaining two portions of the road—namely, from 
Maulmein to Raheng, and from the northern limit of Siam to 
the Chinese frontier, are within British territory, and there ought 
to be no difficulty in arranging for their construction. It is, 
however, well known that the Indian Government shares the 
Oriental prejudice against taking a new departure. But, if only 
the same amount of energy which the wants of hungry Indian 
ryots and Chinese coolies call forth among us were displayed on 
behalf of our own starving populations by urging upon the 
authorities the importance of opening this new field to British 
commerce, even the vis inertie of the Indian Government would 
not be able to stand against it. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


N the portraits of the year—and the Grosvenor Gallery is 
decidedly rich in noticeable portraits—there is to be observed 
a reaction against the manner which has been in vogue for the 
last ten years, and which culminated in the art and was sustained 
by the popularity of the late Mr. Frank Holl. In the portraits of 
that very distinguished painter, and partly in those of his principal 
rivals, Messrs. Ouless and Herkomer, all has been sacrificed to 
the attainment of extreme vigour of modelling and force of ex- 
pression in the head alone. In a typical Holl there are no acces- 
sories, no care in draperies, no variety of colour; but in the 
centre of a black and misty canvas a head stands out in vigorous 
isolation, as if seen under the electric light. The direct conse- 
quence of this fashion has been the temporary suppression—for it 
has amounted to little less—of female portraiture altogether. The 
Holl style produces picturesque and effective memorials of rugged 
male faces, but it is fatal to feminine beauty; while the dis- 
to accessories and disdain of colour has removed from 
women-sitters one of the main page ee to sit for a portrait, 
that of showing their taste and skill in their dress and ornaments. 
A reaction was sure to come, and we welcome this year several 
portrait-painters whose principles are in direct opposition to those 
of Holl and Ouless, who delight in rendering positive colour, who 
employ very freely the services of accessory objects, and who aim 
at producing a complete and refined picture. Among these Mr. 
Shannon and Mr. Llewellyn take an important place. 


- him, a =e is waiting for his hand to grasp it, he is dressed 
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Mr. Shannon has three large portraits at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and they are not of equal value. It is somewhat to be dreaded 
that his sudden popularity, and the excessive demand made upon his 

pencil, have not been beneficial to this very gifted young painter. 

e must beware of too great rapidity and fluency—alread 
he has some faults of a painter past his prime. His best portrait 
is that of “Mrs. Trower” (81), a superb example of his skill. 
This lady, dressed in evening toilette, with a lavender grey silk 
dress, and a boa of the same colour half concealing her shoulders, 
sits in a carved chair and contemplates the visitor. This is an 
exceedingly accomplished work, carried far enough, yet not too 
far, and evidently painted with the utmost confidence and ease. 
There is not quite the same mastery over the medium in the full- 
length of “ The Marchioness of Granby” (17), who stands, turn- 

-ing backward, in a cream-coloured dress, at the foot of a staircase. 
This is very graceful, very charming in line, but a little dry and 
insipid in style; painted, we fancy, too rapidly. Still more miti- 
gated is our admiration of the “ Miss Jean Graham ” (206), which 
is hardly noticeable. Mr. Llewellyn does not confine himself to 
portraits, as Mr. Shannon does, and on this account, perhaps, his 
ictures in this kind do not seem quite so professional ; but we 
o not quarrel with them on that account. His full-length of 
Miss Clare Wright (110) seems to us to be a very great success. 
It has a quality of distinction, of exquisite refinement, which we 
have for some time past missed in English portraits of ladies, 
even in Mr. Richmond’s. This figure of Mr. Llewellyn’s is in 
‘profile, in outdoor dress of various shades of green, with a cloud 
of black tulle at the throat, standing against a dark green back- 
und. Scarcely less distinguished and charming is the “ Mrs. 
ennessy” (179), elaborately dressed in a sage-green brocaded 
garment. These two pictures seem to reveal a new painter of 
women’s portraits of exceptional grace and skill. 
The strongest portrait at the Grosvenor Gallery is neither by 
Mr. Llewellyn nor by Mr. Shannon, but by an artist whom we 
‘have been accustomed to meet in other fields, Mr. Logsdail. 
His portrait of Mr. Frederick Villiers (171), the well-known 
- artist-correspondent, is of astonishing vigour and completeness. 
It is almost too complete; a red book about the Soudan peeps 
from Mr. Villiers’s pocket, maps of Africa are strewn in front of 


in amazing leather garments, with straps and bolts and buckles 
enough to carry the possessor across the thorniest of continents, 
‘and perhaps, for once, the neglected accessory has been cultivated 
‘a little too attentively. But the head redeems the error, if it be 
-one ; it is modelled with the greatest skill and vigour, and with 
.® life-like veracity. If this interesting picture were not a little 
“tight” and hard in painting, it would scarcely be possible to dis- 
cover a fault in it. It is a very remarkable piece of work. Other 
‘portraits need not detain us very long. Of Sir John Millais’s 
“Mr. Wertheimer” (215) we know not what to say. To blame 
would scarcely be becoming, and we cannot praise. Mr. Pettie, 
.too, is not up to his best level. His portrait of Mr. Rider 
Haggard (3) is his most satisfactory performance, a characteristic 
likeness and a well-drawn, if too greasily-painted, head. Mr. 
Lance Calkin’s “ Mrs. Lawrence Whitmore ” (25), which is hung 
over a doorway, seems to us to be a conscientious work that 
deserved a better place. Mr. W. H. Margetson’s “ Miss Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth” (31) will doubtless find more admirers 
among the general public than Mr. Sargent’s in the New Gallery. 
It is an elegamt and conventional rendering, almost without 
colour, of the Sleep-walking Scene. It is careful, but not in- 
spired. Mr. W. Christian Symons, who is commonly found 
painting in too sketchy a manner boisterous marine scenes, sends 
a well-finished and highly-creditable full-length portrait of “ Mrs. 
G. G. Scott” (73), in a grey outdoor dress, standing against 
tapestry. Mr. Solomon Solomon is too adroit to fail in his group 
of “Mrs, Emile Enoch and Children” (135), in which he has 
tried to achieve a harmony in different shades of blue and pale 
gold; but it is not wholly pleasing. It is a brilliant piece of 
—s. but not without trickiness, and the set smile of the 
ittle girl becomes a plague to the eye. Mr. Stuart Wortley, in 
his “ Mrs. Newgass ” (197), tries greens, like Mr. Llewellyn; but 
his are hard, cold, and ugly, though his picture has merits of 
force and drawing. We must mention with approval the “ Mrs. 
George Rhodes” (175) of Mr. Percy Bigland. 

There are many pleasant landscapes at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
but not one which is of exceptional size and importance. Mr. 
Robert Noble’s little “ Apple Blossoms, Honfleur” (4) reminds us 
of a successful Monticelli; it is very rich in colour, somewhat 
vague and misty in drawing; a child, with a lamb in her lap, is 
sitting in a flowery orchard, with the dappled sky overhead. 
Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s “Ileavy Load” (5) shows us a kelp- 
gatherer on the borders of a blue Highland bay ; it is fresh and 
refined. There is good colour of a sombre kind in Mr. John 
Buxton Knight’s “The Marsh,” but the actual brushwork is 
much too “fat” and heavy. Professor Legros paints “The 
Riverside” (18) with a naiveté which is almost affected; the 
whole picture is bathed in a dim vitreous tone of bluish-green. 
Those must admire this work who can, but even admirers may 
be called upon to explain the wonderful and fearful water in the 
middle of the picture. There is careful work in Mr. Stewart 
Wood’s “ End of the Hop Harvest” (19). Mr. Aumonier leaves 
his accustomed Broads, and paints “ Spring” (32) in a hollow of 
the Surrey chalk, with children feeding poultry under blossoming 
apple-trees. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “Kentish River” (50) must, 


light, and studded with brown sails. This is delightfully fresh, and 
carried out earefully and at length. Miss Clara Montalba 
has a right to complain bitterly of the hanging committee at the 
Grosvenor. Her “ Fishing Fleet, Venice” (69), which, to our mind, 
when at last we discovered it, is one of her most definite successes, 
is cruelly skied, and can with difficulty be examined. It is 9 
dance of glowing sails, coloured like butterflies, over a long vista 
of opalescent sea, with a tiny St. Mark’s, made in mother-of-pearl, 
far away in the distance. Mr. Henry Moore’s curious “Thunder- 
storm ing off” (76) is, doubtless, true to nature, but not very 
agreeable. It is an expanse of tossing breakers, of a uniform livid 
or sub-lilac tone of blue, with one little brown smack that has 
scarcely lived through the stress of weather. We can but indi- 
cate, as we pass them, Mr. Mark Fisher’s “On the Thames” (84) 
and Mr. Anderson Hague’s “ Autumnal Tints” (96). Mr. John 
Reid, eccentric as ever, paints his “Long Shore Farm” (128) in 
the manner of 1815, when people asked the artist, “ Where do 
you put your brown tree?” His “ Landscape” (214), perhaps the 
most ambitious work of its class in the Gallery, is like a Constable 
gone crazy with ambition to become a Turner. It is full of 
cleverness misdirected; Mr. Reid is passing through a strange 
period of transition. Mr. Llewellyn’s “’T'wixt Night and Day” 
is a large and admirably-conducted landscape, a calm scene at 
evening in a Cornish harbour, the orange light of sunset on the 
houses at the top of the composition, the rest of the canvas cool 
and lustrous. Mr. Alfred East’s “ Gentle Night” (170), the moon 
rising over a plain, with a stream flowing through it, and a grove 
of pines in the foreground to the left, is refined; it suggests the 
influence of Corot combined with that of Cecil Lawson. 


ARGENTINE BORROWINGS. 


i tee ~ rush of new Argentine issues has begun in earnest again. 
It was stopped towards the close of last year by the 
stringency of the money market, itself largely caused by the 
drain of gold to Buenos Ayres. But of late the issuing houses 
have recovered courage, and new loans and Companies are coming 
out in large numbers, while according to City report the number 
is likely to increase very considerably as the months go on. At 
first the London market had been so surfeited last year that 
it looked shyly upon these new issues. But quite recently 
Argentine loans and Companies have again come into favour 
here. For example, the City of Buenos Ayres Loan for nearly 
two millions sterling bearing 44 per cent. interest, which was 
offered for subscription last week, was covered about three times 
in the course of as many hours. It is not surprising when the 
British public shows so much eagerness for Argentine securities 
that there should be promoters in abundance at the other side 
of the Atlantic ready to provide any amount of bonds and 
shares that may be required. The investor should bear in 
mind, then, that it is he himself who is in fault if he finds 
by-and-bye that he has trusted too much of his money to 
Argentine borrowers and Argentine promoters. And that many 
investors will so find before very long we can hardly seriously 
doubt. We do not for a moment mean to deny that the 
Argentine Republic has a brilliant future before it, if only it does 
not now mortgage that future too heavily. Its extent is vast, its 
resources are varied and great, its climate is fine, and its soil is 
fertile. Very properly, then, it has been for long a favourite 
field of investment. And, as the Republic has kept faith 
with its foreign creditors, it is right that its credit should 
have stood high. But during the past few years the Federal 
Government, the provinces or States of which it is composed, 
the municipal authorities, and industrial Companies of all 
kinds, have traded too much upon the credit of the Republic, 
and have raised in Europe sums entirely out of proportion to the 
population and its realized wealth. Within the present year, for 
example, the total capital raised in Europe on account of the 
Argentine Republic, the provinces, the cities, and Argentine in- 
dustrial Companies, exceeds 173 millions sterling. About 7} 
millions sterling were conversion loans, which add nothing to the 
incumbrances of the country. There remain about 10} millions 
sterling which are entirely new debt, or new capital created by 
industrial Companies. Last year the borrowings and fresh capital 
raised considerably exceeded 20 millions sterling, and in the 
previous six years the total amount raised amounted to very 
close upon 50 millions sterling. Within seven and a half years, 
therefore, we have had raised either in the form of new loans or 
of new capital for Companies to the amount of over 80 millions 
sterling, and this, be it recollected, for a country whose whole 

population is under four millions. The money raised in Europe, 

that is to say, within seven anda half years, either in the form of 
loans or of capital of industrial Companies, has exceeded twenty 

unds sterling for every man, woman, and child in the Republic. 

Te is evident that this would be an excessive rate if the raising of 
money had only begun seven and a half years ago, and if it 

were now considerably slackening. But, as we have just seen, 

borrowing is going on even more rapidly now than formerly ; for 

the net addition this year to the money raised in Europe, although 

but four and a half months have yet passed, exceeds, as we say 

above, 10} millions sterling. 

But this is not all. There are two land mortgage banks, one & 

Federal bank and the other a bank of the province of Buenos 
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modation to the owners of houses and lands somewhat after the 
model of the Crédit Foncier of France, but their mode of pro- 
cedure is somewhat different. They are supposed to lend only 
one-half of the value of the property mortgaged to them, and 
instead of selling their own bonds and advancing actual cash to 
the borrower, they give him their bonds, which are called cedulas, 
and leave him to sell them as best he can. In the month of March 
last there were actually issued 430 millions of dollars of cedulas 
by these two banks, say about 60 millions sterling. Fresh issues 
have been going on since, and of course will continue. Of the 
total amount of cedulas now outstanding, about 280 millions of 
dollars, or say 38 millions sterling, have been issued within the 
three past years, and in March a new series amounting to 50 
millions of dollars began to be issued. In addition, then, to the 
enormous amount of money that has been raised in Europe on 
account of the Argentine Republic, there is this further vast 
accumulation of debt by the owners of houses and lands. For 
some years past an utterly reckless speculation has been going on 
in a property. Prices have risen in the most extraordina 

way, in many cases they have been quadrupled, and even multi- 
plied ten times. Assuming even that the managers of the mort- 
banks strictly enforce the rule not to lend more than half the 

ue of the property mortgaged, it is obvious that at the present 
timeit affordsno safeguard. Valuators, likeother people, are carried 
away by the sanguine feelings prevailing around them. They value, 
not according to what is likely to . the permanent average 
value either of a piece of land or of a house, but what is the 
market value at the moment. And therefore it is reasonable to 
assume that the loans made by these mortgage banks to the 
owners of lands and houses vastly exceed the real value of the 
property mortgaged. Whenever the present speculation comes 
to an end prices, of course, will fall, and with the fall multitudes 
of house- and landowners will be plunged in bankruptcy. The 
action of the mortgage banks is undoubtedly largely responsible for 
the wild speculation that is going on. nding such immense 
sums, and practically, therefore, so far as the market for houses 
and lands is concerned, inflating the currency enormously, they 
are forcing up prices unduly. But the point to which we would 
specially invite the attention of careful investors is what is likely 
to be the effect upon the finances of the Confederation itself, of 
the provinces of which it is composed, and of the municipalities 
when this wild and reckless speculation in land and houses comes 
to its natural end. It will be well, therefore, for investors care- 
fully to examine all Argentine projects brought before them, and 
to exercise much discrimination when buying. There are, of 
course, excellent Argentine securities, but there are also large 
numbers of other securities that are certainly not worth the 
prices at which they are now selling. And, unless investors are 
careful, they are likely to suffer loss. It is quite true, of course, 
that the Republic has been making very real progress for years 
past, that immigration is upon a large scale, and that the area 
under cultivation is being increased day by day, while the Re- 
lic is augmenting every year the number and the quantity of 

its exports. All this would justify a certain amount of rise in 
the prices of houses and lands. But it does not justify the in- 
prices of the present time, which are mainly the con- 
sequence of the excessive issues of cedulas by the two mortgage 


The speculation in houses and lands has been stimulated also 
by the great number of new railways which are being built 
or projected. These railways are opening up districts pre- 
viously having no communication with the outside world, 
and, therefore, making the lands in those districts of greater 
value. Besides, the railways raise their capital in Europe, 
and the expenditure of such large amounts of foreign money 
stimulates trade, raises wages, and increases the demand for 
raw produce. Unfortunately the railways are being constructed 
out of all proportion with the present uirements of the 
country, “a in many cases they are committing the mistake 
which has led to so much loss and suffering in the United States. 
Very often, that is to say, the new lines are paralleling one 
another, or old lines which had been doing well and whose 
Prosperity thé new lines will seriously endanger. Even in a 
country with so great a population as that of the United States, 
that grows so rapidly, and has so much accumulated wealth, we 

that over-construction of railways and paralleling of lines 
lead, after a while, to crisis and depression. It is perfectly 
certain that the same consequences must follow in the Argentine 
Republic; and it seems reasonable to suppose that the con- 
Sequences must be more severely felt in a country compara- 
tively so backward, so little developed, and so thinly peopled. 
As long as the Companies can raise money in Europe they can 
g° on with construction, and they can manage to pay inte- 
Test. But if there should be a change in the feelings of 
investors, and it should not be easy to continue 
borrowing here, the Companies certainly will be plunged into 
difficulties. In any case, we would again repeat our advice to 
British investors to examine very carefully into the prospects of 
all Argentine railway and other industrial Companies before 
vesting in them. No doubt the country is growing rapidly, 
in the course of years population will so increase that 

the lines even in what are now wild and unsettled districts 
Wil obtain traffic, will be able to pay their fixed 8, 
td even to give a dividend to the shareholders, but that 
time is in many cases far off yet. For years to come the new 
lines will have to depend very largely upon the guarantees 


of the Government. And this brings us to another serious feature 
of Argentine finance. Not only has the Argentine Government 
been borrowing too freely, but it has been giving guarantees to 
railways and other Companies in the most lavish way. The rail- 
ways, as we have said, sometimes are built for the very purpose 
of competing with other Companies. They are certain to be 
involved in wars of rates, which American experience tells us are 
always ruinous to one of them, and sometimes to all the Com- 
panies involved. In other cases, the guaranteed lines run thro 
districts which are still quite unsettled. It might be exceedingly 
good policy on the part of the Argentine Government to promote 
the construction of such lines, if it were done sparingly and 
=. But to give guarantees in every direction in the 
vish way that is now being done is to pile burden upon 
burden. The population of the newly-opened districts cannot 
w so rapidly as to give a remunerative traflic to the railways 
or years to come, and the Companies, therefore, will be mainly 
dependent upon the Government guarantees. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
111. 


os Academicians have not, as a rule, run to size this year 
in their exhibits, and this week we have to speak of one or 
two charming little canvases rot too large even for the ninth 
room. Mr. Alma Tadema sends but one, very small and very 
good, picture to the show. “At the Shrine of Venus” (313) is 
much less confused in arrangement than many of his larger 
works, yet it is not less carefully and beautifully elaborated than 
any in the finish of texture and detail. One cannot say that the 
canvas is overcrowded or the workmanship tight, and more- 
over one cannot help admiring the delicate and refined scheme 
of colour which is without a doubtful note, exeept perhaps 
the small patch of violet-blue sky. In “A Corner in the Villa” 
(291) Mr. Poynter treats a subject suitable to Mr. Tadema’s 
art with decided success. His colour is softer than we have 
ever seen it, and more luscious, especially in the flowers, water, 
&e. of the foreground. Another of Mr. Poynter's pictures, 
“On the Terrace” (188), hangs beside the “ Elegy” (187) of 
Sir F. Leighton and the “ Corona” (189) of Mr. Perugini, both 
to some extent examples of the same smooth, elaborate, neo- 
Greek style of art. The President’s is the broadest, the most 
decorative, and the most imaginative of the little collection. 
The elegant way in which the wreath is intertwined with 
the hair calls for special notice. Moreover, the general idea 
and its arrangement suit the formal convention of the Pre- 
sident’s art better than any of his subjects this year. There 
is less poetry in Mr. Perugini’s stiffer and more laborious 
work, and while we admire all these little pictures, we feel 
that Mr. Alma Tadema’s is the most powerfully realized, and 
Sir F. Leighton’s the most gracefully conceived. Sir John 
Gilbert, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Seymour Lucas, and Mr. Prinsep 
send rather larger canvases than these. Of Sir John Gilbert one 
must always speak with respect on account of his intention, 
which is never trivial, and on account of his great past achieve- 
ments, especially in water-colour. The present picture, “ Ego et 
Rex Meus” (293), is simply not interesting, in spite of a fine 
freedom of draperies, owing to a want of firmness in the cha- 
racter of the faces. Mr. Prinsep has been more than usually 
careful in the drawing and modelling of the figure in “ The First 
Awakening of Eve” (204), but the result is far from agreeable. 
His colouring, especially in the greens and in the red bank, 
repels one, and his poor, dabbling treatment of the grass and 
leaves can only help to keep one away. Mr. Seymour Lucas is 
neither very true nor very original in “ The Surrender” (67), but 
he gets a spirited gesture in some of the figures. Mr. Marcus 
Stone tries to keep to the truth of a general effect in “ The First 
Love-letter ” (236). As far as the trees and the glimpse of sun- 
shine beyond are concerned he succeeds well ; his figure group in 
front, however, is shallow and bright in colour and rather too 
stifily cut off from its surroundings. Mr. Blair Leighton, though 
not an Academician, professes a style of art much practised in 
the Academy. His “ Fame” (456) is neither real nor very 
decorative. It belongs to perhaps a rather good class of the 
story-telling picture, and rapidly mes no worse than wholly 
uninteresting the moment we have learnt from it that which we 
could equally well get from the meanest reproduction in black 
and white. 

Of the realistic painters whose names we merely mentioned 
last week none deserves to be spoken of more than Mr. Emile 
Wauters. “The Seamew’s Nest” (1128) is less severe than his 
portrait of a boy in last Academy; but it is wonderfully sober 
and refined work, firm in drawing, broad in its handling but not 
affected, and exquisite in the porcelain-like quality of its colour. 
Mr. Remy Cogghe’s “ Good Friday at the Church of San Carlo in 
Rome ” (661) and Mr. T. Warrener’s “ Lavoir in a French Vil- 
lage ” (235) seem to us careful, straightforward, and sincere work, 
done from nature, without any , may rg idea of handli 
or colouring. These painters and others that we might put wi 
them, differ very decidedly from the gentlemen who make the 
pattern of their handling as symmetrical as a row of soldiers and 
as conspicuous. Doubtless both classes of men are to be taken as 
realists, as painters of air, of the whole impression of a scene, Xc. 
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But is not the true subject of a picture that which is most con- 
spicuous in it, that to which most is sacrificed, that which con- 
stantly catches the eye, and which always appears as the main 
and most consistent intention of the work? Now in, for in- 
stance, Mr. Melton Fisher's “ Festa” (514), is not a past French 
fashion of handling, which we have described in speaking of 
Messrs. 8. Forbes and Bramley, made so evident that it is diffi- 
cult to remember anything else about the picture ? The picture 
is anything but a dull one, and there are groups of figures, parti- 
cularly in the middle-distance, which would make most lively little 
compositions. In them the regularity of the handling would not 
become so evident as it is over the whole canvas. One feels the 
subjection of every bit of a fair-sized canvas to this square 
feathered touch to be the most peculiar thing in this art; and 
it seems hardly worth while to make a picture with such a 
distinguishing mark. It is not the use of this touch that we 
object to so much as the abuse which leads to its forming so 
important an ingredient in the aspect of the whole canvas. In 
“ Minutes are like Hours” (670) Mr. F. Brangwyn and in “The 
Encore” (1132) Mr. Chevalier Tayler make use of a similar 
method, a little less systematically. “The Encore” is pleasant 
and true in colour; though, perhaps owing to the flat touch, a 
little metallic in quality. Moreover, one hardly feels as sure of 
the distances of different objects as one should in a picture of this 
school. Mr. Blandford Fletcher, in “O Yes! O Yes!” (1238), 
like many others, paints in this manner with a depressing flatness 
and want of vitality. A different and somewhat older sort of 
work, which used to be called character-painting, may be illus- 
trated by Mr. R. Macgregor’s “ A Story of the Flood ” (705), and 
Mr. G. O. Reid’s “The Author's Friends” (1183). We choose 
these out of the vast number of anecdotic or character pictures 
because they are tolerably robust, and show evidences of a study of 
form and effect that is usually altogether dispensed with in such 
work, It is impossible to speak of all the figure pictures that 
may have some good point or other to recommend them ; but we 
will mention the names of a few artists whom the visitor will 
have no difficulty in grouping under their respective schools, and 
judging according to the nature of their aims. These are Messrs. 
‘Louis Falero, Reginald Machell, C. W. Mitchell, T. F. Dicksee, 
James Clark, A. Mann, Walter Urwick, W. E. Norton, W. H. Y. 
Titcomb, R. Hedley, E. King, C. E. Plimpton, and Miss M. H. A. 
Simpson. 

Generally speaking, some of the best technical work may be 
found amongst the portraits of the Academy. The trained realist 
has a good chance here, and he can usually do something which 
cannot be called bad painting, even if it is often no more than 
dull still-life. Half the merit of good still-life, a most artistic 
branch of painting, lies in breadth and vivacity of treatment, and 
not in the interest of pots and pans. But commonplace people 
afford scarcely more interesting subjects than these, and their 
portraits are apt to be dull unless enlivened by a treatment that 
emphasizes the peculiarities of their shape as seen under a given 
light. These good, ordinary studies of people suffer in the 
Academy, though alone and in their proper places they might be 
excellent likenesses, and imposing enough objects in themselves. 
Let us take as examples Mr. James Clark’s “ Mrs. Landsverk” 
(543) and Mr. A. E. Emslie’s “ John Griffiths, Esq.” (595), for these 
are quite among the best of their kind. Mr. Clark has modelled 
the cheeks, eyes, and nose of his sitter with evident truth, and 
with an unquestionably thorough technique; Mr. Emslie’s figure 
is solidly worked, without spottiness, false tone, or any weakness 
or want of air. Such pictures twenty years ago would have 
appeared, and of course still are, fine, strong realism. But, fortu- 
nately, nowadays we see a good deal of such work inthe Academy, 
and it is apt to make less impression on us than it deserves. Sir 
J. E. Millais’s bad work—and “ Mrs. Paul Hardy” (306) is bad 
work—-has been the model of much of a coarse effectiveness found 
too often in other pictures. Mr. Pettie sins in this way, but he 
has often sinned worse than in “The Rey. James Oswald Dykes” 
(783) or “George Coats, Esq.” (790). Another of his pictures, 
“Mrs. Reckitt” (419), a canvas more powerful than pleasant, 
has been associated with one of the most extraordinary freaks of 
hanging we ever remember. Mr. Van Beers, in his “ La Folie,” 
when he wanted to make your head spin, hardly succeeded better 
than Mr. Pettie in this picture. The Hanging Committee have 
placed this portrait on the top of one of Mr. Brett's most brilliant 
and coloured marines. The decoration of ordinary lodgings 
cannot rise to this masterly violence. We hear of the advantages 
of exhibitions in refining taste; any person who accustomed 
himself to stand this piece of decorative effect would survive 
with an eye like the palate of one who dined habitually on 
——— pepper and vinegar. The broad simplicity of flesh, its 
softness and luminousness, seem lost on painters of this sort. 
Mr. William Carter gives us the worst examples of colour this 
= Some time ago when he painted a strong bold picture on a 

is of brown colour, we mentioned the danger of indulging 
even to that extent the English mania for unreal flesh tints. He 
has not been able to stop where he was, and the result is Nos. 
349, 455, 1133, 1161. These people cannot all be tinted with the 


prismatic hues of decay. Mr. Carter was to have been a glory of 
the really English school ; he was to have shown the futility of 
French ideas of painting. What does he show now? We will 
turn to Mr. Sargent, who gets more truthful and simple realism 
than there is to be found even in the class of portraits we first 
mentioned, and presents it to us, moreover, with all the eloquence 
of an artistic and personal style. In “Mrs. Gribble” (564) the 


construction of the head and neck is given with a splendid brio 
and insistence that brings it home to one just as the artist saw it, 
Really lively and spontaneous brush-work, and delicate aéria} 
colour lift the dress and surroundings to the level of poetical 
still life, and banish from every inch of the canvas the dulness of 
merely meritorious and commonplace rendering of facts. Though 
this picture is handled in the most entertaining manner of an 

portrait in the Gallery, there remain to be considered next wee 

one or two canvases equally carefully studied in their modelling, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


_ LE last Philharmonic Concert, which took place on Thursday 
week, was remarkable for the first appearance in England of 
a new violinist of no ordinary merit. M. Ysaye, who comes 
from Brussels, is an artist of whom it is safe to predict that more 
will be heard. Even in these days, when technique in instru- 
mental performances is carried to so high a pitch of perfection, his 
playing is distinguished from the many excellent artists before 
the public by breadth of tone, dignity of style, and perfection of 
execution. In Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, owing probably to 
nervousness, his intonation was slightly defective ; but in his 
solos, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor, and Saint-Saéns’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, no such fault was noticeable. The cadenza 
which he introduced into the Concerto was extremely interesting 
and admirably played ; indeed, a more promising first appearance 
has not been made for some time past. Apart from M. Ysaye’s 
rformance, the concert was hardly up to the usual standard. 
he programme included a slight but charming symphony of 
Haydn’s, one of a set of six composed between the years 1761 
and 1766, which have recently been published in Leipzig. 
The work had never been heard previously in London, and, 
though of no very great importance, it was—as the composer's 
music always is—welcome and well worth performing. The 
other chief orchestral number was Mr. Cowen’s Fifth Symphony, 
written in 1887 for the Cambridge University Musical Society, 
and subsequently played at the Richter Concerts. Repeated 
hearing of this composition will not modify the opinion formed 
of it at first. It is a scholarly and earnest piece of work, but 
absolutely destitute of inspiration, and—with the exception of the 
Allegretto—wearisome to listen to. Mr. Cowen’s genius is essen- 
tially delicate and graceful, and the requirements of the sym- 
honic form are more than he can manipulate with ease. He is 
leaeiont as a writer of ballet music, and when his music most 
nearly approaches to this it is always most successful. The 
vocalist was Mlle. Tremelli, who was heard in Rossini’s “ Ah! 
uel giorno” and the Aria “Voce di donna” from Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda. The concert concluded with Beethoven's Overture 

to Prometheus. 

In one of the admirable criticisms which Robert Schumann 
contributed to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk there is an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the impression produced on him b 
a tirst performance of two of Cherubini’sstring quartets. Mutatis 
mutandis, Schumann’s remarks would apply to the production at 
Sir Charles Hallé’s First Concert of Chamber Music on the roth 
inst. of the Florentine master’s Fourth Quartet, a work which, 
although written between September 1834 and February 1835, 
has only very recently been published. As in the three earlier 
quartets, the hearer is struck by the same sense of strangeness 
which Schumann remarked. The quartet form is so thoroughly 
associated with German composers that in the hands of an Italian 
it has an unfamiliar appearance. This is doubtless the reason 
why much in the Quartet in E major played last week appeared 
novel and even unattractive. Cherubini was too consummate a 
master not to understand and make the best use of the means at his 
command ; but his quartets are distinctly new departures, which 
have never been followed up, and they will never be appreciated 
as they deserve until they are oftener heard and more studied 
than at present. It is doubtful whether they do not demand a 
different style of playing to that of the Quartet party led by 
Lady Hallé. Excellent as this is in most respects, it must be 
remembered that Cherubini was an Italian, and his music bears 
traces of his nationality, and requires a warmer and more glow- 
ing interpretation than that which it received on this occasion. 
Besides the very interesting quartet, the programme contained 
Beethoven’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 96; two of 
Schubert’s Impromptus, played by Sir Charles Hallé with the 
almost excessive use of the tempo rubato which he has latterly 
affected ; and a fine performance of Dvofik’s Quintet (Op. 81) for 
Piano and Strings. 

The first of Seior Sarasate’s Concerts drew a large and enthu- 
siastic audience to St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon last. 
The concert-giver played Max Bruch’s Second Concerto, a clever 
but inordinately long “Morceau Caractéristique de Concert” by 
Joachim Raff, and his own Fantasia on airs from Bizet’s Carmen. 
His playing has in no wise changed since his last visit to Eng- 
land. It is still characterized by a wonderfully beautiful sweet- 
ness of tone and marvellous execution. In the Concerto, which, 
though not so interesting a work as Bruch’s first composition of 
the same kind, is nevertheless one of the best modern examples 
of its class, Seiior Sarasate’s playing was unusually dignified and 
entirely free from any exaggeration or extravagance. The solo 
of Raff’s was chiefly remarkable for the — playing of an im- 
mensely difficult cadenza. The Carmen Fantasia is a familiar 
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rformance, in which the violinist indulges in devices which, 
though hardly worthy of his great talent, never fail to delight 
an uncritical audience. The p me also included Liszt's 
“Poéme Symphonique,” Zasso, and Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
Athalie, both of which were well played by an orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Cusins. 

The programme of the last Richter Concert did not contain 
any work which was new to the audience. It began with 
Beethoven's Leonora No. 3 Overture, which was played in a style 
that was simply magnificent, and completely overshadowed the 
rest of the concert. The other numbers were Mozart’s First 
Symphony (Op. 87), the “ Charfreitags-Zauber,” from Wagner's 
Parsifal, Glinka’s delightfully quaint “ Komarinskaja,” and 
Schumann’s First Symphony. None of the performances call 
for detailed notice, though = en up to the usual high level of 
a to which the audiences at these concerts are accus- 
tomed. 

Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse’s second Chamber Concert, 
which took place last Tuesday, was remarkable for the admirably 
selected programme and the general excellence of the perform- 
ances. The concerted pieces were Brahms’s String Quintet in 
F major, Op. 88, Beethoven's Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, 
and Grieg’s Sonata in C minor for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 45. 
The performers were Messrs. Ludwig, G. Collins, A. Gibson, 
H. Heydrich, W. Whitehouse, and Mme. Haas. Mr. White- 
house also played two short violoncello solos by Davidoff and 
Klengel, the last of which was encored, The vocalist was Miss 
Liza Lehmann, whose selection of songs is always interesting, as 
she is never satisfied with keeping to the beaten track, but con- 
stantly — both old and new compositions which are practi- 
cally unknown. On this occasion her songs were Godard’s “Je 
ne veux pas d'autres choses,” Paladilhe’s “ La fille aux cheveux de 
lin,” Jensen’s “Ob auch finstre Blicken glitten,” and Eugéne 
dAlbert’s “Das Madchen und der Schmetterling.” All four 
were well worth performing, and, needless to say, were charm- 
ingly sung. Mr. d’Albert’s graceful little composition pleased so 
much that Miss Lehmann had to repeat it. It is to be hoped that 
the remaining concerts of this series will meet with the encourage- 
ment which they deserve. In every respect they are far above 
the average, and should be supported by all lovers of good music. 

On Wednesday, both in the afternoon and the evening, interest- 
ing concerts were given at Prince's Hall. Miss Dora Schirmacher, 
whose Pianoforte Recital took place in the afternoon, is an artist of 
great merit, who has been too seldom before the public of late 
vag She proved satisfactorily by her admirable execution of a 
ong programme selected from the works of Handel, Weber, 
Beethoven, Field, Chopin, Schumann, Lachner, and Rheinberger, 
that her mastery over the instrument, and the intelligence and 
charm of her playing, have in nowise diminished. Where all was 
80 good, it is Tifheult to select a particular performance for com- 
mendation ; but the most interesting number in the programme 
was a selection of three short but masterly pieces of Beethoven, 
recently published in the supplemental volume of the composer's 
works issued by Messrs. Breitkopf & Habel. Almost the only 
blot on Miss Schirmacher's performance was the liberties she too 
with the selections played from Handel's Suites de Piéces. Miss 
Schirmacher is so thorough an artist that she should be above 
introducing alterations into the composer's music, 

On Wednesday evening Prince’s Hall was the scene of a 
concert of chamber music given by Dr. Joachim’s able pupil, 
Miss Emily Shinner (Mrs. F. Liddell), assisted by Miss Lucy 
Stone (second violin), Miss Cecilia Gates (viola), Miss Florence 
Hemmings (violoncello), and Miss Agnes Zimmermann (piano- 
forte). Miss Shinner’s admirable playing is too well known to 
demand criticism; she has taken up a position which no other 
English lady violinist has reve. in obtaining. The pro- 

me was commendably short, consisting of Schubert's post- 

umous Quartet in D minor; Brahms’s Quintet in F minor, 

Op. 34 ; Spohr’s “ Gesangscene,” for violin solo, Op. 47 ; and three 
pianoforte solos by Domenico Scarlatti. 


MISS PATMORE’S DRAWINGS. 


T the Fine Art Society's rooms in Bond Street is exhibited 
a little collection of water-colour drawings, so modest that 
they are likely to be overlooked, and yet so excellent as to de- 
serve the most respectful attention. They are the work of Miss 
Patmore, one of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s daughters, and 
depict here a shell, here a group of feathers, a blossoming branch, 
irds, butterflies, some dormice at home, and two or three illu- 
minated title-pages. Trifles as they look in their small frames on 
the walls of the galle-v, these drawings reveal a truly wonderful 
faculty. Indeed, it is difficult to give them the praise they merit 
Without seeming to fall into extravagance. In his preface to the 
brief catalogue of two-and-twenty lines Mr. F. G. Stephens says 
that “not Diirer, whose famous study of a jay is now in t 
ina at Vienna, while his wings of another jay are at 
lin, with parrot's feathers and a mussel ; not Da Vinci's most 
te delineations of still life, flowers, leaves, and draperies ; 
tor Holbein, who produced some rare masterpieces in small of 
the same kind”; nor half a dozen other famous painters, includ- 
br J Breughel and Van Pol, excelled in drawing and painting one 
the studies kere exhibited. This is No. 6, “Two Feathers”; 
‘aad though we might not have ventured on so bold an expression 


of praise, we will not gainsay it. In No. 5, “Three Feathers,” 
there is nearly as much merit ; and it is a remarkable little group, 
as proving that Miss Patmore can succeed as well in the broad 
handling of a subject as in the minute and delicate delineation 
of it. Of these three feathers, one is rendered with the 
utmost breadth and freedom, the others with microscopic finish ; 
and it is difficult to say which is the more masterly. There 
are half a dozen pictures of shells; and if any more beau- 
tiful work of its kind has ever been seen we are unaware of 
it. In No. 17, for instance, the fidelity of the drawing, the 
multiplicity and harmony of tint, varied here and there with 
indications of subdued lustre, are astonishingly good. The 
same or similar merits appear in other shell drawings ; the most 
remarkable thing about them being that, while the delicate 
striations of the original and all the minute complexities of its 
surface are represented with perfect fidelity, there is no more 
“ niggling ” in the detail of the drawing than of the shell itself. 
Every grain of the surface in more than one of Miss Patmore’s 
shells (see No. 8) has its own individuality, and makes its own 
contribution to the general effect, just as we see in nature; and 
yet, no niggling. Amongst our own artists, William Hunt was 
most famous for this kind of work, and of course he had an 
immense advantage over Miss Patmore in a thorough professional 
training; but, bit for bit, his workmanship never went beyond 
some that we see here; his hand and eye were not more sure. 
The leafage in No. 22 is exquisitely true to the real thing; and 
the bough of apple blossom in No. 18 should also be noticed for 
the texture of the blooms, and the mastery with which Miss 
Patmore has dealt here and there with the confused outlines of 
her original, instead of shirking the diflieulty by thinning out 
the massed blossoms, and disposing them into an easy elegance. 
Lastly, a word must be said for the illuminated poet wb 
which there are three examples here. They are all marked with 
a laborious minuteness of finish which yet looks far from laboured, 
and all contain some astonishingly broad effects in little. A 
water-colour landscape no wider than your finger-nail, full of 
detail, with a deep perspective, and not without “atmosphere” 
either, is no inconsiderable thing to paint. The heron in one of 
these title-pages is another most striking example of Miss Patmore’s 
peculiar skill. One of the most ambitious of her drawings— 
“The Dormice "—was exhibited at the Royal Academy some 
time ago, and the praise bestowed upon it by Mr. Stephens is by 
no means excessive. 


THE THEATRES. 


RICHEPIN’S Le Flibustier, a version of which, adapted 

e by Mr. Archer Woodhouse, and called The Grandsire, 

has been played under Mr. George Alexander's supervision during 
this week, has been condemned by some of the critics as slight— 
a condemnation we scarcely understand. The play deals with 
some of the highest and noblest qualities of human nature— 
devoted love, self-sacrificing generosity, a readiness to suffer 
rather than to wound; and surely these are not slight things, nor, 
indeed, does the poem ever lose its hold on the interest and 
sympathies of spectators. The performance struck us as worthy 
of special and hearty commendation; we see with pleasure that 
it is to be repeated on Wednesday, and hope that the good taste 
of cultivated audiences will cause it to become popular. Mr, 
Woodhouse’s blank verse, if not entitled to rank as poetry of 
notable excellence, flows smoothly, and contains not a few 
passages which are both effective and appropriate, and the repre- 
sentation was certainly in many respects deserving of cordial 
approval. Theconstructive skill which can carry ona play 
by the aid of only five characters, one of whom, moreover, does not 
appear until two-thirds of the piece are over, is in itself remark- 
able; but, at the same time, a striking feature in Ze Flibustier 
and in The Grandsire is its poetical and idyllic atmosphere—the 
complete absence of anything in the nature of “stageyness.” The 
story has a merit which is characteristic of all mal s; it can 
be told in a very few words. Francois Legoez, an old Breton 
sailor, has for fifteen years eagerly looked for news of his grand- 
son Pierre, who went to sea a boy of ten, after a childish be- 
trothal to his cousin Janik. One day a sailor appears at the 
cottage door; the old man’s widowed daughter, Marie Anne, 
receives him, and learns that he was Pierre’s comrade, now come 
to see if by any strange chance the lad has escaped from the 
Spaniards who had captured him and found his way home. Hope, 
it seems, must be now finally abandoned; and at this moment 
the Grandsire returns. How can he be told that the hope of his 
life is dead? The shock would kill him, the more so since, 
seeing Jacquemin, he takes him for Pierre, and welcomes him 
with the pent-up love of the long years that are past. Jacquemin 
is about to tell the truth, but Marie implores him not to do so; 


to let the old man remain happy in his error, and he reluctantly 


consents ; so takes the exile’s place. Speedily he learns to love Janik, 
and is at length driven to tell her that he is not Pierre, for with 
girlish innocence she shows a disposition to chide his coldness, 
whereas it is his keen sense of honour that holds him back, 
adoring her as he does. The confession does not influence her 
heart, and all would be well but that suddenly Pierre himself 
arrives. Here we have character, sentiment, emotion, incident, 
what is technically called “situation,” and other valuable attri- 
butes of drama, set forth in verse that is at least not inadequate 
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—we cannot admit that the play is slight. The parts of the lovers 
are admirably played by Mr. George Alexander and Miss 
Calhoun. Nothing could well be more romantic, tender, and 
earnest than his Jacquemin, or more natural, girlishly impulsive, 
and charming than her Janik. Mr. F. Terry as Pierre bears him- 
self with singular ease, most happily realizing the idea of the 
daring young adventurer. Perhaps Mr. Maclean does not quite 
so completely catch the tone of the play, and yet the old man 
‘wins our regard, and interests us. Mrs. Billington also does well. 
The Grandsire seems to us most creditable to all concerned in its 
production. 

A four-act drama, called The Inheritance, by Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
lately occupied a long afternoon at the Comedy Theatre. It is 
rather of the commonplace order, and would have been much 
better had the four acts been reduced to three. Why is it that 
authors have to be perpetually told that their plays “ want cut- 
ting”? Surely at the rehearsals (too many of The Inheritance, 
by the way, had not taken place) it must have been perceived 

t scenes dragged, and that players repeated themselves? The 
story deals with the attempts of a wicked doctor, brother of Sir 
Ambrose Mandeville, U.C.S.I., to obtain possession of Sir 
Ambrose’s fortune—first by over-dosing the old man with chloral, 
and then, finding that the money has been left, not to himself, but 
his niece, by poisoning her. The ingenious plots of the Doctor 
are discovered and defeated by an old friend of the family, 
Admiral Brabazon—a part remarkably well played by Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, whose performance of the genial old sailor 
was very fresh and exhilarating. Mr. Royce Carleton, as the 
Doctor, did his work passably well; and the same may be said of 
Miss Susie Vaughan. A neat little sketch of character, 
Adéle Désandre, a French girl visiting England, and much puzzled 
7 some of the customs of the country, was cleverly filled in by 

iss Dairolles. 

Mr. Toole has revived Mr. F. C. Burnand’s Artful Cards, and 
—_ diverts the house with the eccentric adventures of Mr. 

picer Romford, who, bent on an evening’s enjoyment away from 
his too attentive wife, visits a little gang of card-sharpers, who 
persuade him that they are foreigners of the highest distinction, 
and would have fleeced him but that he has no money to lose. 
We are not sure that some of the extravagances might not judi- 
ciously be a little toned down; probably Mr. Toole knows best, 
and he certainly succeeds in creating uproarious mirth. Le also 
plays every night in one of his aula old farces. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


WE. fail to comprehend the scope of the enterprise that results 
in such an exhibition as that now opened at the Conduit 
Street Galleries, under the auspices of the Nineteenth Century 
Art Society. Positively there are here exhibited no less than 
four hundred and sixty-one works, of which it is not harsh to 
admit that four hundred and fifty need never have been exhibited 
at all. Mediocrity, the hard, dry touch of the amateur, colour 
that freezes the blood so hideous is it—these are what reign, we 
are sorry to say, at the Conduit Street Galleries. The only very 
picture is a large seascape, by Mr. Louis Grier, called 
“ Morning” (225); this represents a calm sea, rippled into long, 
thin waves that expire on the white sand at our feet, with a 
fleet of black fishing-boats in the middle distance. This is full 
of delicate atmosphere, and well drawn. We believe that the 
merits of this canvas would attract attention anywhere; they 
simply rivet it in the deserts of Conduit Street. Not wholly in- 
artistic are two landscapes, in the milder impressionist manner, 
by Mr. Léon Little, “ The Old Lock” (165) and “ The Quiet- 
loured Eve ”(173). We would venture to remark, in reference 
to the latter, that eve is far from quiet-coloured in Mr. Little’s 
a, where the dangerous charm of purple is abused. We 
ve noted with some measure of languid approval a head called 
“ Zudelié ” (9), by Mr. Norman Davies, a heathery moorland at 
“ Brisworthy, Dartmoor” (98), by Mr. Charles Fisher, and a 
fancy piece, mild and graceful, “ The Sacred Gallery of Delos” 
(161), by Mr. Sydney Herbert. 
The American Decorative Art shown at Messrs. Johnstone, 
Norman, & Co.’s Galleries, 67 New Bond Street, forms rather an 
original kind of exhibition. You pass upstairs between flowering 
shrubs and showy tapestries, and you find yourself passing from 
room to room of a very richly furnished American house. The 
apartments of Passionate Brompton will be left unto her desolate 
if once the British householder allows himself to be fascinated 
by all these panels and embroideries, needlework and stamped 
leather, high art and “ Low Art.” “ Low Art,” let us hasten to 
explain, is compatible with high art, Messrs. J. G. Low and J. F. 
Low, whose names have reached a great celebrity in America, 
and whose work is by no means unknown here, having made a 
delightful speciality of their “ Low Art Tiles,” of ingenious and 
often exceedingly beautiful Renaissance design. But the most 
charming objects at the American Exhibition are certainly the 
examples, of which so many have never been seen in London 
before, of the window-glass of Mr. La Farge, which is one of the 
most original and important art products that American taste 
has developed. Mr. La Farge’s plan is to set together in a rough 
design exquisite lumps or jewels of thick glass, in which the light 
takes an yeray © i ps of tone. Among the specimens 
specially to be noted here as radiant in colour are the panels of a 


hollyhock on a green ground, and of a begonia on a dark-blue 
ground, in the first room. Perhaps even more gorgeous, and of 
an amazing boldness in design, is the stained-glass pseudo-Japanese- 
panel (90), with the moon and a maple-leaf in the centre, set 
round with a border of broken jewels. 

The Associated Artists are a body, the honour of founding which 
rests with an accomplished artist, Mrs. Candace Wheeler. This 
corporation has done more than any other to spread a healthy 
decorative taste in America. Among their productions elaborate 
— in needle-woven tapestry take a prominent place. We 

o not see here any of the needlework landscapes for which Mrs, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, jun., was distinguished ; but here are 
some vast achievements by that interesting Penelope of New York 
State, Miss Dora Wheeler. Among these, “ Minnehaha” (1), “The 
Wood-Sprites ” (73), “The Winged Moon” (92), and “The Birth 
of Psyche” (88), reveal a very genuine talent, and form a splendid 
species of mural decoration. We know not why all this profusion 
of decorative art, with its undeniable cleverness and sumptuous- 
ness, does not wholly please us. Perhaps a little more harmony 
is required. The visitor to New York is usually taken to admire 
a certain well-known public building in that city ; he is led down 
a dim and gorgeous corridor, a miracle of American decoration, 
lighted by candelabra, which, by the way, are masterpieces of 
Mr. La Farge, and he conceives— 

Gold glittering thro’ the lamplight dim, 

And broider’d sofas on each side— 
that he is passing into the apartments of good Haroun Alraschid> 
at least. Nothing of the sort! He is simply approaching the 
committee-room of an electoral division, a behind the crimson 
and the azure lights there rises a public bar, with drinks. So, at 
the Exhibition of American Decorative Art we are haunted with 
the feeling that, if we lifted the gorgeous curtain of embroidered 
azaleas (89), which we genuinely admire in itself, we might dis- 
cover—Mr. Silas Lapham, It is all very handsome and clever, 
but we dread an incongruity. 

At the Fine Art Society’s rooms, 148 New Bond Street, is now 
on view Mr. Edwin Long’s large and popular picture, “ The 
Marriage Market at Babylon,” perhaps the most successful of his 
ambitious studies in antique manners. 

Mr. Stephen T. Gooden, in his gallery at 57 Pall Mall, has now 
on view an important picture by a painter whose work is well 
known to connoisseurs but not often seen in this country, Mr. C. 
Fairfax Murray, one of the most accomplished colourists of our 
time. This picture is called “The Music Party,” and is a very 
long narrow composition of twelve female heads. The fair 
amateurs are engaged, some with a manuscript of music, the 
rest with picturesque instruments of the Italian Renaissance. 
painter has given great variety to the colour and expression of 
the heads, and has clothed the ladies of his choir in exquisitely 
pure and simple robes each of one colour, apple-green, orange, d 
red, or rich blue. The general effect is reminiscent of the Nort 
Italian masters of the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
the work would not look out of place as the predella of some 
great altar-piece at Saronno or Lugano. The colour is superb. 


MORE FUN THAN A BARREL OF MONKEYS. 


THOUGHTFUL advertiser is going to have a Monkey 

Show. Ever so many monkeys will be exhibited, danci 
round “large areas surrounded by their own native trees an 
shrubs.” If anybody does not know what trees and shrubs are 
natives of large areas, he has only to go to the Monkey Show to 
find out. “The whole world of monkeys,” we learn with re- 
spectful interest, “will be represented.” There will be “the 
Ourang-Outang ng be Borneo rubbing noses with the Chim- 

zee from West Africa and the Capuchin from Guiana.” This 

is, no doubt, a charming prospect for the Orang-outang; but it 
seems possible that the Chimpanzee and the Capuchin might have 
a word to say to the arrangement. Then “the monster Baboon 
from the Congo will be able to compare himself with” the 
“Spider Monkey of Peru.” Of course he will be able to com 
himself if he chooses; but will he choose? Also there will be 
present Moustaches and Sooties, and, if possible, a Gorilla. 

There will also be a profusion of prizes worthy of the areafuls 
of apes. There will be a prize for the largest Pet Monkey and 
for the smallest Pet Monkey, for the largest Single Monkey an 
for the smallest Single Monkey, and, presumably, though it 1s 
not mentioned in the bill, for the largest and smallest = 
Triple, and possibly even Married Monkeys. The best Stuff 
Monkey will not be forgotten, and “the finest Monkey, the boné 
Jide property of an organ-grinder,” will not go unreward 
though we deeply regret to say that the prizes in this class are 
upon a less liberal scale than in some others. Organ-grinders 
whose monkeys came to them through acts of larceny, or other- 
wise than lawfully by purchase or descent, will observe that 
they seem to be disqualified by the terms of the competition. 
Part of the circular announcing these joys tells what wi ee 
at the place of the exhibition to “those for whom monkeys have 
no charms.” As we do not believe that any of our ers can 
be so base as to come under this category, we shall not dilate 
upon the fate reserved for these wretches further than to say that 


it is better than they deserve. 
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ESCLARMONDE. 


M MASSENET has not hitherto been particularly fortunate 
e in his choice of librettos. Le Roi de Lahore failed prin- 
cipally on account of its involved plot. The English-speaking 
nations refused to listen to L’Hérodiade because their religious 
scruples were offended at the singular spectacle of St. John 
Baptist figuring wpon the stage as a tenore di grazia, and Le 
Cid was -vo' dull even in Paris. Esclarmonde, represented 
for the first time on Wednesday night last at the Opéra-~Comique, 
marks a distinct improvement in this direction. The legend, it 
is true, deals with a rather perilous subject ; but it is, after all, of 
a class of which one can safely say to those who object, “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” The original story will be found ina 
mediwval legend which supplied Bianchini in the seventeenth 
century with material for a ballet in which Le Roi Soleil himself 
took a part. The libretto in question is by M. Louis Grammont 
and M. Alfred Blaus, who have followed the original story very 
closely. The plot will be best understood when we say that it is 
that of the well-known legend, Apuleius’s Cupid and Psyche 
reversed. Esclarmonde is the daughter of Phocas, a Byzantine 
Emperor, who combines with sovereignty the doubtful practices 
of a powerful magician. For some rather obscure reason, he 
condemns his child to remain veiled until she is twenty years 
of age. Disobedience to this decree is to be immediately 
followed by dire consequences to herself and the luckless lad 
with whom she ay oe enamoured. Two years before 
she reaches the allotted age she beholds Roland de Blois at a 
tournament, and forthwith falls in love with him. In order to 
secure his affections, she has recourse to magic arts, and induces 
the spirits to transport the youth to an enchanted island, whither 
she irs, and their nuptials take place—under the condition, 
however, that Roland shall never venture to ask her name or 
seek to lift her mystic veil. The Bishop of Blois, who suspects 
witchcraft, arrives on the island, and suddenly tears the veil 
from Esclarmonde—with much the same results as those which 
followed the vision of Cupid—the luckless bride is at once 
deprived of power. The Emperor, informed by the spirits 
of what has occurred, orders the unhappy Esclarmonde to be 
wafted by them back to Byzantium, where she learns that she 
must either renounce Roland or see him perish before her face. 
The brave youth determines to enter the lists, and fights for his 
honour, and is victorious. On being informed that his reward is 
the hand of Esclarmonde, he at first refuses it, until once again 
she lifts her veil, and, on beholding her beauty, he falls at her 
feet, and all is well that ends well ; for the Emperor is pleased to 
grant his daughter's hand to the valiant lover. 

Following in the footsteps, perhaps inadvertently, of M. Gounod 
in Roméo et Juliette, M. Massenet has made of Esclarmonde a sort 
of prolonged love duet, and the soprano and tenor have more than 
the lion’s share of the work, the other parts being subordinated to 
them. It would be difficult for the composer to have found a 
more ideal representative of the part of his heroine than Miss 
Sybil Sanderson, a young Californian lady whose appearance is 

in her favour, and whose exceedingly sweet voice reaches to 
the extraordinary note, G in alt, which very few singers have 
ever been known to possess. Paris, always pleased with what 
is out of the common, has already christened Miss Sanderson 
the Eiffel Tower of vocal art—la Tour Liffel du chant. The 
other characters were admirably sustained. M. Gibert, a tenor 
who has made a great success recently at Rouen, made an 
excellent Roland. His voice is powerful, although sometimes— 
the result of nervousness—uncertain and forced. 
Taskin, as the Emperor Phocas, was excellent, and M. 
Bonvet exhibited fine declamatory power as the Bishop of Blois. 
M. Herbert was an admirable Eneas, a sort of sub-hero, and 
nobody could be more artistic than Mlle. Nardi as Parséis, the 
gentle sister of the erratic Esclarmonde. 

The opera opens with a brief prelude in C major for orchestra 
and organ, during which time, to its surprise and somewhat to 
its consternation, the audience—a brilliant one even for the special 
occasion—was plunged, Bayreuth fashion, into complete darkness. 

curtain rises on a superb scene representing the interior of a 
Byzantine Basilica, and, after a short chorus, Esclarmonde appears 
rather suddenly between two golden curtains, robed after the 
fashion which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has rendered familiar in 

ra. A brief but pretty aria for the lady follows, and leads 

to a: ificent duet with her sister, beginning with the phrase 
“Mais, s'il vous fit Impératrice,” which was deservedly applauded, 
Mlle. Nardi singing the part allotted to her doniinaie. In- 
mediately afterwards Miss Sanderson took the house by storm by a 
za starting from the G in alt, sustained for an incredibly 

long time, opening thereby her first grand aria, which she sang 
erwise rather weakly. Jer voice and method are by no means 
faultless. The organ is sweet, and distinguished by the mar- 
vellous note which, like Wachtel’s C, may well bring her fortune 
and fame. She was at first naturally—for it was literally her 
first appearance upon any stage—very nervous; but as the opera 
es. she gained not only confidence, but power, and her 
rendering of her grand aria in the third act was strikingly 
tic, though marred by a tremolo. Her dramatic instinct is 

of the highest order ; a little exaggerated and ungraceful at times, 
the result, perhaps, of over-earnestness and absolute lack of 
affectation—her principal charms—elle ne pose jamais. Her 
Presence is, as said, in her favour, and she is enabled by it to 


completely realize the character she has assumed. The medium 


register of her voice is weak, and she has a tremolo which, we 
fear, is less the result of nervousness than of habit. When in 
the third act she is heard, and not seen, announcing her coming 
in a song to Roland sung off the stage, her artistic introduction 
of the upper G, and descending e to E flat below, was so 
surprising and so exquisitely fresh and flutelike that the house 
— shook with surprised applause. 

e cantabile, “ Regardez ces yeux,” too, was admirably sung. 
Another lovely aria falls to her share—“ Puis en profond som- 
meil”—admirably sung; and the gem of the opera, the duo with 
Roland, “ Viens, viens,” quite entitles M. Massenet to claim the 
right of being ranked among the foremost composers of the age. 
The choruses, which are jthroughout most important and beau- 
tiful, were superbly rendered. No more beautiful chorale has been 
composed in a very long time than the Chorus of Spirits in the 
Prologue, a marvel of sweetness and harmony ; and the Waltz of 
Elfs in the opening scene of the first act, on the Enchanted 
Island, was deservedly encored. It is full of diablerie, and is as 
fantastic as Weber’s Huntsmen’s Chorus in Freischiitz. The 
lovely cadences for flutes and not unlike, by the way, a 
similar effect in Gluck’s Armida—which lull Roland to sleep, 
are gems of melody, leading to an exquisite Invocation to 
Night, by Esclarmonde—“O nuit, prolonge ta durée.” The 
fine duet which follows—“ Voici le divin moment”—the aria of 
which forms subsequently a sort of leit-motif throughout the 
opera, was redemanded, and a marked compliment was ya 
deservedly to the chef d’orchestre, for his masterly handling of the 
— cr do mov: t of violins and violoncellos which 

rings this noble act to its close. 

The ballet music in the fourth act is charming and appropriate 
to a dance of fairies and nymphs, and contains an agreeable scherzo 
for flutes, hautbois, and bassoons. The final duo—“ Le bonheur 
que rien n’achéve "—is appropriately passionate, and closes the 
opera with brilliance. 

The mise-en-scéne is extremely fine, notably beautiful being the 
interior of the Basilica in the first act, the set-scene representing 
the Place at Blois, and the interior of the Forest of Ardennes. 
The costumes are sumptuous and accurate, and the uping of 
the figurantes singularly effective and picturesque. Lsclarmonde 
was received with every mark of favour, and seems sure to hold 
the stage of the Opéra-~Comique during the Exhibition season. 


REVIEWS. 


MADAME DE STAEL.* 


ae ym studies, sketches, and critical essays can do it, 
Mme. de Staél’s place in the world of letters ought to be 
clearly defined. But, as Lady Blennerhassett remarks, the im- 
portant political ré/e she played has never been treated in a con- 
secutive narrative, although she figures conspicuously in all the 
histories and memoirs of her time. Mme. de Staél was the 
daughter of the Minister who for. long maintained a desperate 
struggle against the inflated popularity of Lafayette and the 
passionate eloquence of Mirabeau. As wife of the Swedish 
Ambassador, she was under the protection of diplomatical con- 
venances and a friendly flag. She could freely indulge her political 

redilections and her habitual frankness of speech, and she kept 
ee salon open as a rallying centre for men of many opinions, 
even when Paris was trembling under the Terror and heads were 
being paraded on pikes through the streets. As for her “ friends,” 
or at least her acquaintances, they may be said to have included 
every one who was worth knowing, “ from Voltaire to Mirabeau, 
from Turgot to Buonaparte.” As for her “ political significance,” 
apart from her rare personal gifts, Lady Blennerhassett has no 
difficulty in showing that feminine influence, always potent 
in France, was never so universally and absolutely in the 
ascendant as during the desolating storms of the revolutio 
epoch. Statesmen, governed by their mistresses and other men’s 
wives, discussed public affairs and the changes in the political 
situations at levées in ladies’ bedrooms of a morning and, after 
select petits soupers, towards the small hours. It was the women 
of the faubourgs who formed the advance of the starving army 
that marched upon Versailles; and it was the tricoteuses en- 
throned in the galleries of the revolutionary tribunals who kept 
prosecutors and judges upto the mark. Lady Blennerhassett saw 
a splendid opportunity, and had the resolution to attempt a 
tremendous task. We are glad tosay that her capacity for it was 
equal to her ambition, and we can congratulate her on a ) oor 
success. She has written in a thoroughly impartial spirit a book 
which must take rank as a standard authority. ‘The fear is that 
even intelligent readers may be alarmed by the phenomenal bulk. 
It is almost gratuitously comprehensive and exhaustive. It goes 
back to the girlhood of Mme. de Staél’s mother; it embraces 
studies rather than sketches of the philosophical precursors of the 
Revolution, and of all the notorieties who had any public rela- 
tions with the events which came to a close with the restoration 
of the Bourbons. But the very breadth of its scope, with its 
decided tendency to long digressions, makes it pleasant desultory 
reading. Dip where we will, there is always something to 

* Frau von Staél, ihre Freunde und ihre Bedeutung in Politik und Literatur, 
Von Lady Blennerhassett, geb. Griifin Leyden. Berlin ; Gebriider Paetel. 
English Version. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. 
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interest ; and we are irresistibly carried along by the ease and 
smoothness of the style. It is full of pleasant anecdote, and 
abounds in those personal traits and touches which give life and 
colour to contemporary portraits. Its historical accuracy is 
generally guaranteed by the frequent references in the footnotes. 
There are not a few curious revelations as to secrets of intrigue 
and tortuous statecraft which have hitherto been undivulged ; 
and we may add that Lady Blennerhassett, among other ex- 
ceptional sources of information, has had access to the in- 
yeleatie collection of family papers which have been carefully 
treasured at Coppet. 

Mme. de Staél, who was unfortunate in the domestic circum- 
stances of her marriage, though as queen of the salons it served 
her admirably, had her full share of feminine susceptibility. 
Lady Blennerhassett leaves us to infer that the Count de Nar- 
bonne was her lover; she has confessed herself, in a confidential 
letter, that he was the first man who had really touched her 
heart. Gouverneur Morris, who is in the habit of blurting out 
the truth, expresses no doubt whatever on the matter. But at 
least, in days when immorality went naked and by no means 
ashamed, she had the decency to throw a thick veil over her in- 
discretions. She inherited a romantic nature with the literary 
genius from her mother. Lady Blennerhassett relates how Mlle. 
Curchod, before her fortunate marriage of convenience with M. 
Necker, had been engaged to Gibbon, who behaved very shabbily. 
She did not let go her hold on the phlegmatic historian without a 
passionate appeal to the feelings which had been chilled by 
absence and reflection. She gained nothing by it, and, like a 
sensible woman, she laid herself out to fall in love with the 
banker who consoled her. The former governess became a model 
wife and mother, devoting herself to the education of her 
precocious daughter. or the future Mme. de Staél showed 
very early the literary gifts which she only developed fully 
and comparatively late, thanks to her involuntary sequestration 
from the polities which had engrossed her. She began as a child 
by cutting out kings and queens in cardboard, and making the 
puppets play their parts in imaginary dramas. She went on to 
write poetry and plays. But when the young girl was “brought 
out,” she found more attractive and exciting occupation. Even 
her flatterers could hardly call her a beauty, and Morris, when 
first introduced to her, declares that she had the look of a dairy- 
maid. But artists, with no great strain on the truth, succeeded 
in giving her features a charmingly spirituel expression, and from 
the first her conversational powers and her extraordinary poli- 
tical acuteness showed that the sprightly débutante was a remark- 
able woman. Thrown at once into the vortex of politics and gaieties, 
she had everything socially in her favour. Her father was being 
courted, even by the enemies who envied and were determined to 
overthrow him. It was clearly good policy to please the 
daughter. Her mother’s health soon began to give way, when Mlle. 
Necker did the honours of the Ministerial receptions. When she 
took matronly rank in a hétel of her own her position had already 
been established, and she was followed by a train of worshippers. 
The frequent correspondent of Voltaire and Rousseau had for 
her intimates such wirepullers as Narbonne and Talleyrand. 
She had a rare talent in judging and influencing men, which 
those astute masters of statecraft appear to have fully appreci- 
ated. She was in regular correspondence with the King of 
Sweden, who seems to have relied on her entirely for in- 
formation as to French affairs. Indeed, the only man as to 
whose.capabilities she was greatly at fault, seems to have been her 
father. Not unnaturally she formed an exaggerated estimate of 
his talents for practical statesmanship, which were infinitely in- 
ferior to his unquestionable financial capacity. The shrewd 
banker never learned how to deal with men, and the memorable 
interview with Mirabeau is an example of that, when, in reply 
to a curt question as to his object in seeking an interview, 
Mirabeau as dryly answered, “To wish you a very good morning.” 
Mme. de Staél even fondly cherished the illusion that Necker 
might be Mirabeau’s match as an orator, when both were bidding 
for the popular —_ rt in the turmoil of the National Assembly. 
In any case, her filial partiality was single-minded, for she re- 
peatedly insisted on sharing Necker’s exile from the Paris to 
which she was devoted heart and soul. Yet she had fully appre- 
ciated and acknowledged the commanding personality of Mirabeau. 
Disliking and distrusting him, she nevertheless declared that his 
looks always charmed her attention till she found it impossible 
to avert her eyes. She was fearful that, in the event of Necker’s 
fall, he would be found at the helm of the State in the unknown 
_— towards which it was drifting. Yet when he is dead she 
eels that there is a great man gone—a man whom, with all his 
faults, it would be difficult or impossible to replace. “The great 
oak is fallen; and now there is nothing to be said as to the 
future.” She feared the future with good reason, and doubtless 
she knew more than most people of the tribune’s negotiations 
with the Court, for her friend Talleyrand was one of his confidants. 

Events were moving fast, and her own position was ——— 
dangerous. Placed between the two extreme parties, she ha 
ae naga she had inherited her father’s unpopularity, she 

made many enemies by her bitterness of speech, and was 
being attacked at once by the Royalists and the Jacobins. Paris 
was anything but a safe place of sojourn, and her proceedings 
seemed likely to compromise her. Inaction was impossible to 


her; she cannot be reproached with timidity or want of 


generosity, and the Jacobin orators might have plausibl —< 
that she abused her husband’s diplomatic privileges. She 


devised a plan for the flight of the Royal Family, which might 
very probably have succeeded. Strangely enough, the reason 
— for rejecting it was that the chiefs of the Jacobins were 

ing bribed and bought, and had undertaken there should be no 
more émeutes among the lower orders. She had secreted Narbonne 
and other friends in her hétel, when their discovery, in the 
furious temper of the mob, might have been a very sufficient 
reason for its destruction. Arbitrary acts of banishment of the 
highest personages were of everyday occurrence. It was about 
then that Lafeyette, in an unaccustomed fit of energy, peremp- 
torily gave the Duke of Orleans the choice between imme- 
diate departure or a State prosecution. Monseigneur remonstrated 
in vain, and wisely accepted the “mission” to England which 
caused at the time much speculation. Soon afterwards Mme, 
de Staél deemed it prudent to be gone herself; the streets 
were at the mercy of the excited populace; and there is a 
curious story of her travelling carriage, as it was being packed 
before her door, being guarded by Santerre in person, in the uniform 
of a private of the National Guard. He declared that he had 
come to the lady’s help out of gratitude, for Necker’s seasonable 
distributions of grain to the starving. His enemies put less 
charitable and more plausible construction on his conduct, and 
said that, in apprehension of what was going forward elsewhere, 
he desired to establish a satisfactory alibi. Thenceforth Mme. 
de Stiel was more or less a wanderer and an exile; for with all 
her romance she had little love for nature, and she never regarded 
the beautiful Coppet as her home. In 1795 she gave in her tardy 
adherence to the Republic; she returned to Paris for a time, and 
again became a social power—all the greater, that the rival salons 
had been closed with the general emigration of the aristocrats. 
Her Republican pues. or at least her Liberal ideas, brought 
her into inevitable conflict with the imperious First Consul. The 
master of the legions was master of the situation as well, and 
again a decree of banishment went forth. Resenting the harsh 
sentence, she revenged herself as she could with pen and tongue, 
but we may well believe she often repented her sarcasms. She 
could never be happy out of France, and the gates of Paradise 
were relentlessly closed to her. Napoleon, indeed, told his 
brother Joseph that, if she would only be content to live quietly 
and say nothing, he had no objection to her coming back. But 
silence and self-effacement were too high a price to pay. 
“What is it she wishes?” the Emperor had asked Mn 
“My God,” she exclaimed, when that conversation was repeated 
to her, “it is not a question of what I wish, but of what I 
think.” Even on her travels the Imperial enmity pursued her. 
At Vienna, where she had found a warm welcome on a former 
visit, a communication from the French autocrat brought her 
notice to quit, and an escort of gens-d’armerie to the Russian 
frontier. As a rule, however, ie might have found conso- 
lation in the distinguished reception that awaited her elsewhere. 
Russians, Swedes, Germans, Italians, and English vied with each 
other in paying her exceptional honours. Her fame went before 
her and her reputation rose, as she dazzled the world with 
her brilliant seer y | and the successive triumphs of her literary 

nius. In England, her house of Juniper Hall, in the picturesque 
fTickleham Valley, became the réunion of the most distinguished 
French émigrés. In Germany, when gathering materials for the 
most famous of her works, she was in familiar intercourse with 
Schiller and Goethe and all the minor lights of a period that was 
as intellectually brilliant as it was politically dark. The romance 
she wrote after her travels in Italy astonished her warmest 
admirers and most intimate friends by the unexpected delicacy 
of its subtle artistic perceptions. She lived to return to Paris 
with the Bourbons, when she favoured the Government with 
political programme which might have deferred or averted the 
next revolution had they followed it. And perhaps there is no 
stronger proof of her “ political importance” than the fact that, 
among the crowd of eager claimants and in the overwhelming 
multitude of well-founded claims, the Ministers of the Restoration 
found means to repay her large sums of which Necker had been 
robbed by the Republic. 


THREE SPANISH NOVELS.* 


Aes Seftor Benito Perez Galdés has been compared 
to Dickens, his power and originality entitle him to stand 
on his own merits. Te comparison is needed, it is easier to define 
the standpoint from which Sefior Galdés views men and manners 
by comparing him to George Eliot. To the same blending of 
ardent human sympathy and keen sense of the ludicrous we owe 
certain scenes in Middlemarch and Felix Holt the Radical, and 
the record of what came to pass in the Calle Mira el Rio and the 
Calle Don Pedro, as it is set down in Fortunata y Jacinta. 
Fortunata is the central figure of a broad and crowded canvas. 
Yet the canvas is neither too broad for the free movement of the 
Spanish populace which therein reflects itself as in a mirror, nor 
too crowded for the four doughty volumes that contain it. For 
tunata, were she not too human a savage to serve as an abstrac- 
tion, might stand for a type of that stratum of the Spanish people 


* Fortunata y Jacinta, Por B. Perez Galdés. Madrid : Administracion 
de la Guirlanda. 

Leon Roch, Translated from the Spanish of B. Perez Galdés, by Clar® 
Bell. London: Triibner & Co. 

El Cuarto Poder, Madrid: Tipografia de Manuel Ginés Herndndez- 
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whose generous instincts and childlike superstitions are their sole 
law ; whose minds, even at their highest tension, “can soar no 
higher than the towers of the Catholic church.” Her rival, 
Jacinta, is a t of a more cultivated class. But it is the minor 
characters of the story who compel our admiration—Guillermina 
Pacheco, incarnate Providence of Madrid slums; Donia Lupe, who 
“always took the front seat in her own estimation,” and whose 
good opinion of herself extended to all that was hers :— 

All that was hers was very good ; her house was the best house in the 

street, her street the best in the parish, her parish the best in the town. 
When she changed her lodging, this domiciliary supremacy followed her 
wherever she went. 
Doiia Lupe’s handmaid Papitos, ex-street Arab, who, seeing a 
crowd in the square, entreats to be sent on a household errand, 
and returns with the news that “a defunct corpse has sustained 
an injury”; Izquierdo, the gutter revolutionary who wants to be 
a Minister, but who would accept a Ministerial porter’s lodge, 
who does not hesitate to extenuate certain misstatements and 
“false pretences” by the plea that “ when an endividual is needy, 
he cannot behave like a perfect caballero, but is capable of any- 
thing”; garrulous Estupiia, eyewitness “of the whole of this 
century’s history of Spain,” who preferred talking of it to minding 
his own business, which consequently went to the dogs :— 

Estupiiia’s vice, which absorbed all the energies of his being, and was 
the more enslaving and terrible from its seeming innocence, was neither 
drink, nor love, nor gambling, nor luxury. It was conversation. ... He 
would speak of the aspect of Madrid on the rst September, 1840, as if he 
were talking of last week. He had seen Maria Cristina’s entry, and Lord 
Wellington, as I see you, and the death of Cauterac, and the execution of 
Merino, and the death of Chico .... not exactly his death, but he had 
heard the shots that killed him as he happened to be passing down the 
Calle de las Velas. . . . And Ferdinand VII. adjuring the Militia to send 
the Guards to the right-about. ... And O'Donnell and Espartero em- 
bracing on a balcony, and O'Donnell alone bowing to the populace, or 
Espartero alone. . . . He had seen (all this from a balcony ) another person 
proclaiming that the Reign of Kings was over. 

None of these would we have missed, nor others we have not 
named ; not even the Anglo-maniac Don Manuel Moreno, who 
assured Alfonso XII. that 

centuries must elapse before the Spanish people would become presentable» 
unless the race were crossed by a northern influx, bringing them Saxon 
mothers. 

But the pity of it, we know too much about them all; the note 
of voluntary realism is at times so accentuated as to be weari- 
some. When Senor Galddés wrote as one inspired by a tale he 
could not help telling, and with an art that concealed art, as in 
El Doctor Celipin, La de Bringas, Tormento, and El Amigo Manso, 
the Spanish idealists paid him the highest compliment they could 
conceive of. “He is no naturalist,” they cried; “he is one of 
ours.” Now that Senor Galdés is wasting his time and ours in 
over-elaboration of detail, he appears to us to be (as if in pro- 
test) doing violence to his natural bent, and wilfully forcing 
his voice. Yet he is better fitted to found a school than to 
flaunt the worn-out, inglorious banner of naturalism. 

Mrs. Bell’s admirable translation of Leon Roch presents him in 

lish garb both at his best and at his worst. Seftor Galdés has 
seldom portrayed character better than in the various members 
of the ane and Telleria families and in the persons of their 
allies and associates. For he sees with the novelist’s eye, not 
merely the Spanish proletariat, but also the Spanish upper classes. 


But he has never, we think, fashioned so dreary a peg as the | 


person who gives his name to the book whereon to hang his pet 
theories and grievances. It is inconceivable that two such 
attractive women as are Maria and Pepa in their different ways, 
the one Leon's wife, the other his first love, should have found 
him a sufficiently interesting subject of devotion. So tiresome 
is he that, if they made him supremely uncomfortable, it almost 


seems as if poetic justice would have it so. That Sehor Galdés | 


has treated the plot (a moving one) with rare breadth of life and 
passion is certain. But that the latter quality sometimes runs 
away with him, no one will deny who has read his highly- 
coloured, oft-reiterated impeachment of priestly influence. And 
of that so-called realism that stoops to catalogue every phase of 
mental or physical disease we have again more than is profitable 
or pleasant. These drawbacks are calculated to prejudice those 
English readers who have not already been won over to an appre- 


ation of the gifted Spaniard by previous translations from the 


same competent pen, such as Marianela and a few of the Episodios 
Nacionales. 
_ In Sarrio, a small seaport on the Cantabrian coast, lived Don 
Rosendo Belinchon, his wife Dona Paula, and his daughters 
Cecilia and Ventura. To them returned Gonzalo de las Cuevas, 
from England, where he had spent six years in the study of engi- 
neering. The likeness he had there acquired to the Prince of 
Wales, and his generally exotic manners and appearance, so 
turned the heads of both male and female inhabitants of Sarrio 
‘that, except _in a book of nonsense, no bard could do adequate 
justice to the personal charm of this young hero. How his 
affections journeyed from Cecilia, the elder sister, with all her 
soul in her eyes and a too aquiline nose, to the younger, Ventura 
(the chief characteristics of whose deemonic beauty were a high, 
narrow forehead, crowned by golden hair, and a wide mouth), 
and how Providence, in the guise of the Duke de Tornos, an 
elderly reprobate, eventually repaid him and avenged Cecilia, 
things, in El Cuarto Poder 
(“The Fourth Estate”), by Seior Armando Palacio Valdés. There 
sno lack of either wit or wisdom in these pages, revealing as they do 


at every turn the remarkable faculty of observation which distin- 
ishes the young poet of the Asturias, the pungent and, withal, 
ebonnair critic of contemporary Spanish literature. But of the 
witchcraft of the —_ par excellence there is no trace in 
this brilliant study of manners. The sympathy of Sefor Valdés 
with the De Goncourts might explain his contempt of plot. It 
does not excuse the fact that EJ Cuarto Poder rather like a 
bundle of loose papers than a consecutive novel; that each part 
of it—the love story, the study of provincial life, and the inimit- 
able history of the birth and fortunes of a provincial newspaper— 
might be separated from the other without detriment to part or 
whole. Yet even those who demand an old-fashioned coherence 
of narrative, and a certain selection in the subjects treated by the 
novelist, would scarcely withhold their praise from such admir- 
able sketches as those gleaned in the Saloncillo. The Saloncillo 
was a room withdrawn within the “Café de la Marina,” where 
the élite of Sarrio assembled in nightly conclave to discuss, 
with Homeric directness, affairs both public and private. The 
chapter headed “ Ladrones!!!” in which these worthies, scared 
by rumours of burglary and agrarian outrage, take measures 
for their individual safety ; the midnight sally of the Mayor Don 
Roque (a choleric and inarticulate toper) with an octogenarian 
alguazil in the interest of public morality and wellbeing; the 
meeting of Don Pedro Miranda and Don Feliciano Gomez (both 
these peaceful citizens being so armed to the teeth and further 
protected by the high collars of their “ carricks,” that they failed 
to recognize, and refused to make way for, each other) are traits 
worthy of the spiritual progeny of Cervantes, to whose great shade 
we cannot help ascribing some measure of content in the delightful 
antics of his descendants. 


TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORT IN FOREIGN LANDS.* 


'N Years’ Wild Sport in Foreign Lands, by Mr. H. W. Seton- 
Karr, is a chronicle of adventurous expeditions to out-of-the- 
way regions, pluckily carried out and evidently thoroughly en- 
joyed by the writer, which it does one good to read in this 
emasculate age. Mr. Seton-Karr does not trouble his readers 
with any introspective analysis of his own feelings; so we do not 
discover, save indirectly, how essential an escape at least once a 
year from the smug respectabilities of society must have become 
to him; but we should have been glad of a few words giving 
us his reasons for choosing his various hunting-grounds, which 
range from Lapland to Alaska, from Sardinia to Persia and the 
Himalayas, and from one of which we are hurried to another 
with refreshing abruptness till panting Geography toils after us 
in vain. All the stories lose by not being accompanied by a 
map: but, as Mr. Seton-Karr has taken the entire Northern 
Hemisphere as his playground, it is obviously impossible for any 
single map to contain his wanderings, and the reader must trace 
his path as best he can with the aid of his own atlas. The book 
will be found entirely free from padding, whether historical, 
political, or mythological, despite the temptations of Norway, 
and the author only quotes statistics when necessary, cunsinalle 
| making our mouths water by remarking how few days’ journey 
from London one requires to reach some sportsman’s paradise. 
Nor is the book by any means a monotonous record of slaughter 
ala Gordon Cumming ; indeed, one of its most amusing chapters 
is that which describes the writer's visit to the much-talked-of 
| but little-known monasteries on Mount Athos, five of which, 
| each resembling a medieval fortress, are placed like eagles’ nests among 
| the vast precipices and rocky gorges of the mountain. . . . At Karies[Mr. 
Seton-Karr continues] I presented myself immediately before Holy Synod, 
and probably committed many ludicrous mistakes in Eastern etiquette. I 
| found only a few members of the Council present, who consisted of ten or twelve 
| very venerable-looking old men, only one of whom knew any words of any 
European language but Greek. All wore the longest and the whitest of 
beards. After inscribing my name in the visitors’ book, where the only 
other English visitors’ names were those of Canon Farrar, Dr. Magrath, 
Messrs. Riley and Owen, and Dr. Lansdell, a large tray was brought in, 
having on it small cups of black coffee and spirit, a dish of jam, a glass jar 
containing pure water, and a pile of spoons. I felt quite uncertain what to 
do, but eventually drank up a cup of coffee and one of spirit, the first of 
which I should have taken last, then took a spoonful of the jam, which I 
defiled by putting the same spoon back into it, and which should have 
been taken first to promote, 1 suppose, thirst; and finally crowned my 
misdeeds by drinking up the water, which was intended to be used by 
each one for depositing his spoon in after taking a mouthful of preserve. 
Mr. Seton-Karr's experiences both in the Old World and the 
New remind us that we are living at the end of a good time. 
In America the wapiti and buffalo are all but extinct, the few 
survivors being preserved as curiosities like our own wild cattle 
at Chillingham ; while in Europe, if the advanced school of 
liticians have their way, deer and winged game will soon 
isappear. To this list of animals soon doomed to extinction the 
author adds the sea-otter, beaver, Kashmir red deer, and the 
African elephant ; indeed, the only wild animal which, according 
to him, seems likely to survive for any considerable time is the 
wild white goat of the Rocky Mountains, whose marvellous powers 
of climbing make it safe even from the Indians, The next 
——- will feel like Kingsley’s Amal in Hypatia, who, when 
’elagia asks him whether he has ki any nicors, sorrowfully 
answers, “I never had the chance, my dear. Our forefathers 
were in such a hurry with all those creatures that by the time 
when I was born there was scarcely one left.” 


* Ten Years’ Wild Sport in Foreign 3 or, Travels in the Eighties. 


Lands 
By H. W. Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Those who are interested in railway extension in Persia will 
find an account of the only line of railway in that country in 
1888. It is only five miles long; and “a week before I arrived in 
Teheran a boy accidentally fell out of a carriage and was run 
over, and the stupid and fanatical population, thinking that the 
European engine-driver had done it on purpose, set upon him 
with sticks and stones.” They nearly murdered him; and then 
wrecked and burnt the station and carriages; so that “I was 
unable to travel to the mosque of Shah Abdul Azim on the only 
line of railway in all Persia.” 

We have said nothing of Mr. Seton-Karr’s perilous adventures 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Elias in Alaska, “a vast mass, 
rising above a coast upon which none save an Indian had ever 
set his foot, and which had attracted me hither from the shores 
of England—a vast mass, 20,000 feet high, festooned with ice, a 
frightful mp te the like of which exists not elsewhere on the 
globe, and to whose top no living man shall climb”; neither have 
we mentioned his account of trout-fishing in Norway and Lap- 
land, in lakes and rivers where artificial flies were unknown 
before his coming. Indeed this is a book out of which it is impos- 
sible to “ pick the plums,” as that would involve giving extracts 


premiss that there are trout to be caught, he writes well and 
wisely. Even on the Philosopher's Stone a man may write with 
sense. He goes through the whole ground or water, and if it 
were possible to be a dry-fly fisher Mr. Halford might teach this 
ideal art. Ie prefers one-handed rods and flies with eyes, and 
he is learned on lines and varnishes, and on the haunts of the 
fabulous monsters wherewith he is concerned. We would willingly 
place Mr. Halford’s work with that of Calmet on Vampires, 
Granting that there are vampires, you can have no better advice 
as to where to look for them, and how to tackle them, than 
Calmet’s. Assume the existence of trout, and you shall find no 
| more competent authority about how to tackle them than Mr, 
Halford. He even writes on the vices, as we may call them, of 
trout. Their presence and appetite is fabled to be indicated by 
rings and splashes in the water, which phenomena we attribute 
to water-rats, frogs, dace, and other insects. But Mr. Halford 
distinguishes them into genuine rises of feeding trout, and other 
but immoral exhibitions of activity by the same creature. These 
demonstrations are made by trout bulging, tailing, smutting, or 
minnowing. Mr. Halford even mentions a short way with bulgers, 
which he condemns as unsportsmanlike. We cannot go with him 


from almost every chapter; but we can assure every one who’ here. If a trout so far forgets himself as to bulge, we must 


has a genuine love of sport for its own sake, and who likes to 
read descriptions of it ima simple, unaffected style, that he will 
thoroughly enjoy Mr, Seton-Karr’s work. 


THE GREAT TROUT MYTH.* 


« TT0 be a poet,” said Imlae, “is very difficult.” “So difficult,” 

returned the Prince, “that I will at present hear no more 
of his labours.” Mr. Halford’s book on Dry-fly Fishing irresistibly 
reminds us of the Prince. Mr. Halford = convinced us that it 
is impossible for any man to be a dry-fly fisher, and “we desire 
to hear no more of his labours.” Ie describes “ the dry switch,” 
“the steeple cast,” and a number of other casts, obviously with 
sincere conviction. There may be such casts; we shall never 
learn to make them, least of all from a book and from instan- 
taneous pho hs. The human mind, baffled by difficulties 
oamntal to which the excesses of Algebra seem an innocent re- 
creation, and double acrostics themselves a light mental enter- 
tainment, falls paralysed from instruction about the underhand 
cast. Then there are recreations in the shape of knot-tying, 
illustrated by cuts, which would enfeeble the powers of a Senior 
Wrangler. We have worked at one problem in knots (p. 26) 
till our intellectual faculties are ruined, and we have some idea 
of turning for relief to a study of the Etruscan language and 
literature. If fishermen really do understand these things, they 
are giving up to sport talents which were bestowed on them for 
far higherends. ‘The man who can unravel that more than Gordian 
knot could probe “ mysteries more than Eleusinian.” 

But to what end is all this preparation, and all the labours of 
the closet? Mr. Halford has first to demonstrate the existence 
of a trout. Will it be credited that, in a sceptical age, Mr. 
Halford calmly takes for granted the very basis of his argument 
—the existence of trout? We are not unaware that, on this 
topic, anglers are in a conspiracy of superstition. They have 
somehow persuaded themselves that trout exist, and are to be 
captured by the sleights of man ; and they have put this idea off 
upon a naif public. Trout are not what a vain people supposes. 
We feel that it is time to attack this creed in its fastnesses, and, 
once for all, to examine the evidences for the being and attri- 
butes of trout. 

On what evidence does this fable rest? On old superstitious 
works, like Walton’s. Has it ever been probed to its roots? The 
public go on hearing of trout ; and, when they are in the country, 
they see anglers, and exclaim, “ What sport?” The answer is 
invariably, “None at all.” We have watched anglers all 
day, from motives of scientific curiosity. We have surveyed them 
on Thames, Kennet, Ken, on Tw and Teviot, and in the 
remote and barbarous recesses of Strathnaver and Strathtyrum. 
But we never yet saw an angler catch a trout. We appeal to 
universal experience, to the senses of men and women. Did any 
credible witness (anglers, of course, fibbers by habit and repute, 
are excluded) ever see any man catch a trout? The Psychical 
Society should investigate this matter. For ourselves we can 
boldly assert that ghosts we have seen (though they are not so 
common as many would have us believe), but trout—never. In 
fishing-inns, so called, we have resided much, and in country 
places. We have noted the anglers go forth, with their a 
in the silver dawn, and return in the gold of twilight, but they 
returned bredouille, with nothing in their baskets, and nothing in 
their flasks. They had plausible excuses about wind and weather, 
thunder, flies, and the like, but no trout. We have even 
attempted their vain arts, with rod and line; we might as well 
have used divining rods. This is, no doubt, the general experi- 
ence of the public; and the belief in trout as an extant fish only 
needs to be examined honestly and it will vanish, like the 
phantom minnow, the angel minnow, and other subjective pis- 
catory hallucinations. 

Nevertheless Mr. Halford has written a book on how to catch 
this illusive quarry, the trout; and, granting his monstrous 


* Dru-fly Fishing. By F.M. Halford. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1 


take him as we can get him; cast a wet fly above him, and t 
to jerk it into him anyhow and anywhere. But Mr. Halford says 
“there is no word in the English language strong enough to express 
the utter contempt which a true sportsman should feel for a pot- 
hunter who would descend to such a strategy.” This is chivalrous; 
but, if any strategy would attach a trout to the end of our line, we 
would gladly descend to it. 

Even admitting, for the sake of argument, that there are treut, 
we regard Mr. Hialford’s plans for catching them as ingenious, 
but chimerical. Let any reader of this note try to e a fly 
float “cocked up” over the nose of a trout fifteen yards away, 
under his own bank, We have made the experiment, guided by 
a believer in velveteens, who solemnly guaranteed that there 


was a trout there. But the feat is not to be done. First 
catch the grass behind you, then the grass in front of you, des 
the whole line falls with a splash into the water; while who on 
earth can see, at that distance, whether a small artificial fly is 
“cocked up” or not? The odds are that it is drowned. 

as to anything in the shape of a trout coming of it, that we can 
solemnly deny as the result of numerous and more or less patient 

r. Halford says it is not so with him, and he even gives 
anecdotes of his success in endeavours which we regard as beyond 
the range of possibility. These are interesting anecdotes; so are 
those of Allan Quatermain about shooting several elephants. 
There was a time when Mr. Halford’s book would have sent us to 
the waterside full of hope and enthusiasm. That time is passed, 
No illusion can survive so long a series of negative experiments 
and fruitless observations. But if any neophyte still believes in 


Mr. Halford’s suppressed premiss, that there actually are trout, 
then let him turn Dry-fy ishing with nocturnal and diurnal hand. 
Mr. Halford ends: “Fish fair, never take under-sized or ill-con- 
ditioned fish” (bulgers and smutters probably), “ never refuse to 
brother angler a day’s fishing or a pattern fly.” Indeed, if there 
be trout, and if the disgraceful excesses of bulging and smutting 
prevail, trout cannot see pattern flies too often. On our last 
adventure in these researches we were moved to throw our whole 
stock of flies into the water and retire in dudgeon. These were 
pattern flies, and may have raised the mbral tone of the stream, 
some. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Awe with the History of land this thick volume con- 
tains a good many notices of the affairs of other countries; 
it is profusely illustrated, and the subjects of the woodcuts 
are generally well chosen. It does not show any signs of special 
knowledge or original work, and the best that can be said of it 
is that it is a fairly respectable compilation. Of course it 1s 
easy to find faults in a book of this character. We have not, 
indeed, lighted on many actual inaccuracies, though the son 
Duke Robert of Normandy always appears as William Clinton, 
an Archduke of Austria figures prematurely in the reign 
Richard I., and George Grenville’s Administration is said to have 
resigned on account of the unpopularity of the Stamp Act. There 
are, however, a many misconceptions, no doubt due to the 
sources from which the compilation has been made. Dunsta 
is—almost of course—described as an unscrupulous persecutor; 
the scandal that Wolsey was the son of a butcher is accepted as 
historical—so, by the way, is the story of Alfred and the cakes— 
and we are informed that Wolsey was remarkably learned, con- 
sidering the period at which he lived. The most serious fault, 
however, in this, as in most books of the kind, is that it 3s 
written ene , but it is probably intended for unin 
gent readers, an willl no doubt satisfy them well enough; for 
the author informs us in his preface that “books constructed on 
similar lines have achieved general recognition and acceptance 
with the great British public.” 


* The Illustrated History of England. Edi‘ed by H.W. Dulcken, Pb-D- 
London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 
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ON DIVINITY.* 


RCHDEACON FARRAR is certainly a miracle of produc- 
tiveness. The bifert rosaria Pesti are but a faint image of 

the bulky tomes that he manages to produce in the scanty inter- 
vals of hardly-earned leisure. But the careful reader’s disappoint- 
ment deepens with each addition to the long row of books. 
Archdeacon Farrar trips gingerly on a high rope over the most 
difficult period of Church history, amidst a coruscation of mots 
and pleasant anecdotes, without touching a single doubt or solv- 
ing a single problem. The spectacle is all the more vexatious 
because of a deceptive semblance of scientific method. A super- 
ficial history of interpretation is followed by a scrappy work on 
the Lives of the Fathers, which does not profess to be written 
“from a critical or theological standpoint,” and scorns the 
“minutie of uncertain chronology,” which makes too great a 
show of learning to be popular, and yet is too popular to be 
treated as a work of erudition. It would have been far better if 
Archdeacon Farrar had omitted the greater part of the first 
volume. Down to the time of Origen, at any rate, the biogra- 
ical interest is very small and the theological interest very 
at. The story cannot be made clear or valuable without far 
more attention to the general course of history, and the develop- 
ment and conflict of opinion, than is possible in Archdeacon 
Farrar’s plan. And the volume is disfigured by constant signs of 
hurry and distaste for the subject, which to some extent dis- 
appear when the time of the great letter writers is reached. The 
reek accents on almost every page are such as Archdeacon 
Farrar in his early days would have visited with the rod. Cette 
homme is not good French; nor is nos conficinius good Latin. 
There must surely be some error in the statement that 
“Paphnutius toiled in the mines of a successor.” The name of 
the Presbyter who represented Sylvester at the Council of 
Nicea was not Victor, but Vitus, or Vito. Phontius, Massilon, 
Wescott, Tyrrwhit, are writers unknown to us. These and 
similar blemishes are doubtless slips, but they are far too 
numerous. Other faults call for a different excuse. What judg- 
ment is the reader to form of the style of Cyprian, which on one 
page is “rhetoric of the cheapest and most commonplace descrip- 
tion,” on another is “ lucid, flowing, and persuasive”? It is an 
ancient, and often corrected, mistake that “Justin quotes as 
uine the Acts of Vilate”; nor is it fair to infer that he 
ws no Church officer except a president and deacons, because 

he does not think it necessary to trouble a heathen Emperor 
with further details. Archdeacon Farrar pours contempt on 
Allegorism, which doubtless has a trivial side; but he does not 
to realize that his own pet doctrine of Eternal Hope, and 

er more important views that he strenuously upholds—the 
right of a Christian man to hold property, and even the Anglican 
theory of the Eucharist—rest upon what the early Fathers called 
Allegorism—that is, on the spiritual, not the literal, interpretation 
of our Lord’s words. Nor is Allegorism “Gnostic.” On the con- 
trary, Gnosticism, the belief in a bad God, rests upon the most 
literal exegesis of the Old Testament. But, indeed, it Archdeacon 
Farrar had thought this part of his work worth much attention, 
he would not have ventured on the statement that “no single 


* Lives of the Fathers: Sketches of Church History in Biography. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
1889. 

Science and the Faith. By Aubrey L. Moore, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church and Tutor of Keble and Magdalen Colleges. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889. 

Landmarks of New Testament Morality. By the Rev. George Matheson, 
D.D., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard's, Edinburgh. London : 
Nisbet & Co. 

A Short Life of Christ for Old and Young. By Cunningham Geikie, 
ty Vicar of St. Martin’s-at-Palace, Norwich. London: Hatchards, 

Our Heredity from God. By E. P. Powell. Third edition. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1889. 

Sermons preached in St. Thomas's Cathedral, Bombay. By the Right 
as G. Mylue, D.D., Bishop of Bombay. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1 

University Sermons New and Old. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, Master of the Temple. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Patient Waiting: Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral. By 
 ——. Harrison, late Archdeacon of Maidstone. London : Rivingtons. 
1 

Our Inheritance: an Account of the Eucharistic Services in the First 
Three Centuries. Voy the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 

First and Fundamental Truths ; being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By 
James McCosh, D.1), &c., ex-President of Princeton College. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

Illustrations of the Creed. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 

The Gospel according to St. Paul. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., 
D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. 

Old Bibles: an Account of the Early Versions of the English Bible. By 
J.R. Dore. Second edition. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

The Council of Trent : a Study of Romish Tactics. By T. Rhys Evans, 
of Brighton. London: The Religious Tract Society. 

The Saints’ Days and the Holy Eucharist. By F. V. Mather, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Clifton. London : 
& Son. 

rue Philosophy: a Reply to certain Statements made in “ Scientific 
Religion” by Mr By 5. F. A. Caultield. London : 
Hatchards. 

The Classical Element in the New Testament. By C. H. Hoole, M.A., 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


work of Gnosticism has come down to us except the letter of 
Ptolemy to Flora,” or talked about the “Isiacal traditions of 
Egypt as refined into a system of harmony by Plato.” Again, 
the twice-quoted phrase “ Nemo separatim habessit Deos” does 
not come from the XII Tables, but from Cicero, and is not law, 
but what Cicero thought ought to be law. Upon this passage is 
built the non-existent distinction between licite and itlhcite 
religiones. No religion was illicit at Rome until it had been 
distinctly prohibited, and this prohibition was always based, as in 
the well-known instances of the Bacchic, Isiac, and Druidical 
worships, upon moral grounds, though in the case of Christianity 
the laws against treason and colleges doubtless came into play. 
No one doubts that Pfaff found his famous fragments of Irenzeus, 
but many doubt whether they are fragments of Irenzeus at all; 
and Archdeacon Farrar should not have used the second and most 
dubious as an authority. In one note we are told “ Reinkens 
refers to Jac. Bernay’s (sic) Ueber die Chronik des Sulp. Severus.” 
A little later on this treatise, which Archdeacon Farrar appa- 
rently had not read, becomes “the admirable monograph of Jac. 
Bernays”; and again, a little later on, it is referred to as 
“ Bernays ad Chron. Sulp. Severi.” Notes like these create a 
horrid misgiving ; and this is not allayed by another where we 
are told, on the authority of Dorner, that “the Hypostases are 
the centre of unity of two distinctive peculiarities.” Dorner wrote 
the distinctive peculiarities. In the second volume we are on 
safer ground ; and many of the lives, especially, perhaps, that of 
Jerome, are charming reading. Here, too, the style is at its 
best and simplest. Perhaps it is hypercritical to ask what is 
meant by a “ purpureal | unscrupulous personage”? But even 
here we miss the calm impartiality of the historian. Archdeacon 
Farrar is, as we expect of him, rigidly orthodox, and averts his 
eyes from Hermas, who “propounds some dubious theological 
opinions.” At the same time he belabours the intolerance of 
Polycarp and exposes the vices of Asceticism, the folly of Ritual- 
ism, and the popular respect for saints, martyrs, and fathers with 
a manly indignation that will make rare sport for the Philistines. 
He reminds us here a little of those distinguished persons who 
cherish the profoundest respect for the law, but can find no words 
strong enough to express their condemnation of judges and juries. 
May we remind him, in turn, of the old proverb that “A door 
must be either open or shut ” ? 

Mr. Moore's Science and the Faith is a reprint of detached 
reviews. Nevertheless, the several papers form a kind of whole, 
and the only remark we need make on the form of the book is, 
that a more lucid arrangement would have been secured if the 
papers on Darwinism and Dr. Martineau had been placed first in 
the collection. Mr. Moore’s object is to ascertain the exact bear- 
ing of Evolution, regarded as an established doctrine, on the 
Christian creed. He writes with great modesty as one “ without 
» sone knowledge”; but his grasp on the history of philosophy 
shows that the tine old Oxford tradition of “science” is still un- 
derstood and maintained. Mr. Moore’s position is, that Evolution 
antiquates the old optimistic teleology only by establishing a 
wider and profounder view of design, and that it exhibits nature 
as a rational and moral whole. Moterialion, in the strict sense 
of the word, he regards as a danger that is already passing 
away. “The wall of partition” between matter and spirit “is 
cracking at all points.” “Science under guidance of Evolution is 
becoming spiritual in an ever-widening spiral.” Hence also Deism, 
the theory of the absentee landlord, which reposed on the sharp 
antithesis of mind and matter, is passing into oblivion, and the 
pressing spiritual danger of the time is “the new Pantheism.” 
This mode of interpretation carries with it so much truth that it 
must be not so much destroyed as “absorbed” by Christianity. 
“ We yearn for a fuller recognition of the truth which underlies 
Pantheism, the unity of Goul's purpose throughout the physical 
and the moral worlds, and the immediateness of His action in 
both.” The solution lies in the hand of Catholic theology, which 
needs but “resetting” from age to age to meet victoriously the 
ever-shifting phases of its Protean antagonist. For the answer to. 
particular difficulties (notably that arising from the idea of special 
creation, which Mr. Moore regards as neither biblical nor theolo- 
gical), and for the general development of his thesis, the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. We can only accept this 
bundle of papers as an instalment and earnest of more systematic 
and fruitful labours to follow. Mr. Moore has the grace of 
sympathy and a cheerfulness of temper, sparkling out in an occa- 
sional playfulness, which add a very persuasive force to all that 
he writes, and we trust he will not spend wholly on tutorial work 
powers that are meant for a wider es 

Mr. Matheson’s book aims at “ compressing into a few connected. 
chapters the distinctive and salient principles of New Testament 
morality.” The connexion between the New Testament and 
ethical science has not received as much attention in our own 
country as on the Continent. Hence while we have many excel- 
lent sermons on the subject, we have no good modern book. Nay, 
this point of view has been steadily discouraged. Any under- 
graduate who was bold enough to regard St. Paul as an authority 
on points of morals, and to contrast his teaching with that of 
Aristotle, would be regarded as exhibiting the most deplorably 
bad taste. Such adivorce between religion and morality cannot 
but end in mischief to ethical practice and ethical theory alike, 
and any competent writer, who sets himself the task of bridging 
the gulf, must be treated with gratitude and respect. Dr. 
Matheson’s work is indeed not quite satisfactory. It is one 
volume of a series, and everybody knows what serials are. They 
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must not be too large, and they must not be too profound. Hence 
Dr. Matheson has not been able to treat with any fulness of some 
of the most important and fundamental questions that might 
well have fallen within his province, such as the nature, punish- 
ment, and atenement of sin. But, though he has not been per- 
mitted to do himself full justice, the book is marked throughout 
by great force and originality, and abounds in striking sug- 
stions. Particularly good is the account of the Epicurean, 
Stoic, and Platonic systems, and of the way in which Christianity 
reflects the best part of each, the account of faith, and that of 
rayer. Those who are in danger of being misled by Archdeacon 
arrar’s rodomontades about monastic asceticism should turn 
to Dr. Matheson to see how the matter appears to a calm and 
philosophic judgment. There is but one point on which we feel 
inclined to join issue with Dr. Matheson. Excellent as is his 
account of St. Paul’s doctrine of freedom (it is well said that 
“true freedom is not liberation from law, but liberation from 
the sense of restraint”), there seems to be an inclination to 
treat vice as an intellectual error. It arises from the dimness 
with which the form of evil is discerned. Man’s “slavery con- 
sists in the fact that in the world of actual practice he finds 
it hard to detect sin as sin; his freedom lies in this, that in the 
world of thought and theory he never hesitates in his preference 
for the good.” But later on we are told that faith is “not 
so much a persuasion of the intellect as an aspiration of the 
soul.” It is “a sign of moral goodness, because it is a belief in 
moral purity.” Surely there is a breach of connexion here. How 
ean sin, which is ignorance of evil, be cured by this moral aspira- 
arises the never hesitates in his 
reference for —that is to say, he alread esses a nt] 
Dr. Matheson calls faith. If the ia the 
cure must be intellectual also. But it is ungracious further to 
a points of difference in speaking of a book like Dr. 
atheson’s, which no one can read without interest and profit. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Short Life of Christ claims to be a 
new book, and not a mere abridgment of his larger work. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, though somewhat rough in 
execution, and the story is carefully and reverently told, with a 
due but not overpowering use of social, historical, and geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

ur Heredity from God is “dedicated to all those who, like 
the author, have lost faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes 
that they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that revelation 
of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily unfolded to us by 
Science.” Mr. Powell comes before us surrounded by a chorus of 
admiring friends, who are anxiously determined that no reviewer 
shall tackle him without being made aware that he is a really 
remarkable man. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Henry Allen writes, 
“Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally 
testify), in one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central 
New York.” Here he possesses “ four playful cats, Gladstone and 
the rest.” The Rev. Charles Voysey is “simply fascinated with 
the work,” while Dr. C. T. Stockwell is “ thrilled, uplifted, and 
almost entranced by a glimpse into it.” Having performed the 
task of introduction, the chorus fall gracefully into the back- 
"pean and leave Mr. Powell to witch the listening world. This 
e proceeds to do in a series of lyrical shouts—“ Eight hundred 
yeara before Jesus thought began to accumulate in ganglia or 
nuclei, Literature and art broke away from the priests. Philo- 
sophy was born in Greece and Asia Minor. Glorious day for 
mind!” Mr. Powell has arrived at the conclusion that “our 
leaders, our saviors, have been far from perfect characters,” and 
also that, in the age of wooden nutmegs, “the golden rule” is as 
yet hardly workable. Also, that retribution is perhaps unjusti- 
fiable, for once when he asked an American matron why she did 
not chastise her pickle of a son, the lady smartly retorted, 
“Ought I not rather to whip his grandfather?” This is a really 
agree remark, and suggests a new argument for a future life. 

e book abounds in scientific information. We humbly trust 
that Mr. Powell is better grounded in biology than in philology. 
Certainly it is a little startling to be told that “ Ahriman is the 
same word as Sathan or Satan.” But perhaps, many golden rules 
are hardly workable by a gentleman who is busy reconstructing 
theology from the protoplasm. Mr. Powell has advanced so far 
in his arduous task as to make sure that Adam was “ a planti- 
grade bunodont with five toes.” 

Three volumes of sermons by the Bishop of Bombay, the Dean 
of Llandaff, and the late ye Bsa Harrison are sufficiently 
recommended by the names of their authors. 

Our Inheritance, by Mr. Baring-Gould, is a bulky volume on 
the history, nature, and significance of the ancient Liturgies. 
Mr. Baring-Gould will hardly expect us to describe it as a work 
of deep research, or as a remarkable addition to our knowledge of 
the subject. Those who know him from his other writings (and 
who does not ?) will expect to find in this his latest production 
a good deal of information, many interesting stories, a strong 
dash of mysticism, and a profound love for his subject, and in 
this will not be disappointed. 

Dr. McCosh’s First and Fundamental Truths is a treatise on 
metaphysics from the point of view of Realism. Special chapters 
deal with Scepticism and Agnosticism, the Nescience theory of 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the Metaphysics of Theology. e 
book is learned, acute, and comprehensive ; but a critical estimate 
of its special merits lies outside the scope of this article. 

Miss Wordsworth’s modest but most attractive little volume 


Hall. It is entirely worthy of the author's family and position, 
and a better book could hardly be put into the hands of young 
women at the most critical period of their lives. It is an event 
to be rejoiced over when one in whom reading and teaching have, 
instead of blunting, given a finer edge to the pure and delicate 
intuition of her sex can persuade herself to uk to a circle wider 
than that of home on the subjects that are nearest to her heart, 
Few will face the trial, and the influence of our noblest women 
is exercised, for the most part, only through the sons and daughters 
that they have trained for the service of the world. Happily, 
Miss Wordsworth’s position is such as to compel her to break 
through this self-denying ordinance. Her little book forms a 
running commentary on the Creed, and endeavours, in a series of 
graceful sermonettes, to bring home the practical meaning of 
each article. Especially good are those on “ Born of the Virgin 
Mary” and “ Suflered.” 

The Gospel according to St. Paul, by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, is in 
reality, though not in name, a series of sermons on the — 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It is written in an impassio 
pulpit style, and aims at conviction rather by emphasis than by 
subtlety or persuasiveness. The Gospel is Forensic Righteous- 
ness ; but Dr. Dykes is content to state it, and does not consider 
that it needs either explanation or recommendation. All the old 
catchwords will be found here, reiterated and hammered upon 
without any apparent sense of the difliculties that surround them 
in the minds of many who are good Christians, though they 
would put their view of St. Paul’s teaching in a very different 


way. 

The second edition of Mr. Dore’s Old Bibles contains an 
Appendix on Welsh Bibles, and has been carefully revised and 
corrected throughout. It is admirably printed and bound, and 
will be a joy to the collector of books, especially of Bibles, 
Wales, Mr. Dore tells us, was sadly neglected at the Reforma- 
tion. For more than a hundred years after that date not more 
than 30,000 Welsh Bibles were printed for the use of a popula- 
tion of 300,000. The translation seems to have been carelessly 
executed, for in Parry’s Bible (1620) Rev. v. 8 was rendered “ The 
four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every 
one of them harps and golden fiddles full of odours,” the trans- 
lator ty he confused vial with viol. This, says Mr. 
Dore, may have been a printer’s error, like one recently made in 
a rubric of a French Canon of Mass, which orders that ici le 
prétre ote sa culotte instead of sa calotte. 

Mr. Rhys Evans's Council of Trent is rather a pamphlet than 
a treatise. The second title, A Study of Romish Tactics, gives 
accurately the writer’s point of view. But though his interest 
is almost exclusively doctrinal, Mr. Evans does not give his 
reader a very accurate nor even a very equitable statement of 
the problems involved. Nor does he pond in conveying a clear 
impression of personalities and parties within the Council itself. 

Ve have received also The Saints’ Days and the Holy Eucharist, 
a little volume of short sermons by the Rev. F. V. Mather, of 
Clifton; rue Philosophy, a defence of Christian doctrine by 
devout and intelligent layman (some at least of our “ apologists” 
are not “ hirelings”), and a useful manual in which Mr. C. H. 
Hoole, of Christ Church, has gathered together a number of in- 
teresting and valuable evidences which the student of the New 
Testament will find it convenient to have at hand under one 
cover. The points selected are classical proper names, official 
titles, and legal phrases, quotations and allusions in classical and 
ecclesiastical writers of the first three cehturies, and Joci con- 
nected with the formation of the Canon. 


JAMES THOMSON.* 


HEN, some four or five years ago, the last poems of the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night were posthumously 
ublished, a brief account of his unhappy life, by his friend, Mr. 

a Dobell, accompanied it. This Life, though, as we have 

said, brief, was sufficient in fact, was very modestly and unpre- 

tentiously written, dealt with difficult subjects in good taste, and 
might, we think, have been very wisely left, with perhaps some 
slight rectification or addition of detail, to do duty. Instead of 
this, some person or persons seem to have thought that more was 
required ; and they have charged Mr. Salt with the task. We 
regret to say that almost all the epithets of praise which we have 
iven to Mr. Dobell’s Life must be exchanged for their opposites 
ere. Mr. Salt did not know Thomson; which is not his fault. 

But he seems to have got together, with the exception of some 

not uninteresting but not very remarkable letters, little that had 

not been previously published; and he has given a hundred and 
fifty mortal pases (nearly half his book) to a long, tedious, critical 

analysis of Thomson’s work—an analysis in which a 

little critical power is discoverable, while the extracts, tho 

much more welcome than the criticism, are out of all propor- 
tion, and had much better have been exchanged for a simple 
reference to the published volumes. - 

That Thomson was a man of very remarkable and exceptional 

poetical talent is altogether beyond denial. He had the mis- 

fortune, though it was at least partly his own fault, to receive no 
public notice till very late, and he had the worse misfortune still 


* The Life of James Thomson (“B.V.’) By H. 8. Salt. London: 


represents the domestic theological teaching of Lady Margaret 
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to be sadly and and mispraised when he did 
receive recognition. e great defect of his verse, apart from its 
selection of subjects, lay in what Mr. Salt, after the analogy of 
the verb to “convey,” calls “receptiveness.” Nobody but an 
idiot would call Thomson a plagiarist; but his receptivity was 
almost more unfortunate for the development of his great poetical 
talent than actual plagiarism. It was probably the result partly 


of his being a self-educated man, and partly of the fact that he | 


had no opportunity of quietly developing himself in favourable 
circumstances. Even in his best pieces—“ The City of Dreadful 
Night,” “The Sundays” on the River and at Hampstead, and 
others—the echo is not fur off, in others it is closely and ever 

nt. Shelley, Mr. Browning, whom he respected, the Laureate, 
whom he despised, Mr. Arnold, Heine, Leopardi, even, notwith- 
standing the assigned dates, Mr. Swinburne, by turns governed 
his medium of expression. Ilis second defect was his uncritical 
choice of words. He could not be persuaded that “tenebriously ” 
is a form that no person who respects himself can use merely 
because he finds it in a school dictionary, and he was fond of the 
horrid word “ riant,” which does, we think, occur in Burke, but 
should otherwise be left to auctioneers and guidebook-makers. 
His rhymes were sometimes astonishingly cockneyfied for a man 
of pure Scotch blood, and we wish we could say that the cockneyism 
was limited to his rhymes. But with all these drawbacks 
Thomson had the stuff in him of a great poet, though he was not 
actually great. No man could have written the Sphinx-and-Angel 
and the Melencolia episodes in the City, or the best passages of that 
river poem which so did please Mr. Froude and Kingsley, or 
the beautiful “The fire that filled my heart of old,” or the 

tly “Insomnia,” or many things, who had not the root and 
some of the flower of poetry in him. And Thomson’s imagination 
was even more poetic than his phrase. The woman with the 


* burning lamp which turns out to be her own heart may have 


been (though the application is quite different) suggested by 
Vathek, but is altered and worked out as poets use. In his 
masterpiece especially, which is probably all that posterity will 
care much about, he is quite unmistakable. 

His prose is very much worse; and Mr. Salt’s lack of critical 
ont is nowhere more remarkable than in his remarks on it. 

ereas all the three volumes of verse reward perusal, and two 
of them may be read through, the Essays and Phantasies will be 
found terrible chokepears even by readers of liberal taste and 
keen appetite. The volume called Satires and Profanities, of 
which Mr. Salt speaks, and which seems to contain some remarks 
on the Saturday Review, we have not seen, and, from the specimens 
we have seen of Thomson’s journey-work in this kind, we do not 
greatly desire to see it. But all his prose work seems to have been 
isastrously under the influence of De Quincey. There are the 
same laborious and overwrought attempts to be funny, the same 
alternations of solemnity and grinning, the same want of propor- 
tion, but, unfortunately, not the same purple patches to redeem 
the texture. Mr. Salt, who is decidedly an unlucky advocate, 
must needs compare the “ Proposals for the Speedy Extinction of 
Evil and Misery” to Swift. A more unfortunate comparison 
was never made. Swift, no doubt, gave Thomson the idea of 
writing it ; but tocompare its tedious and endless handling (there 
are fifty closely-printed pages) to the magnificent brevity of its 
original is fatal in the highest degree. Had Thomson written in 
better papers and under more competent editorship, he would, no 
doubt, have learnt to write prose better, or rather to “ machine ” 
his articles better. As it is, they cannot compare with the black 
splendour, the hopeless strength, of his best verse. 

As a critic of life we think Mr. Salt even less successful than 
as a critic of literature. God forbid that we should judge 
Thomson harshly ; but we cannot help thinking that either much 
less (better that) or more should have been said about his un- 
fortunate infirmities. And we do think that the constant burden 
and refrain of grumbling at the world for not “taking Thomson 
up” is very silly. His amiability is much spoken of; but let us 
oe a brief passage in his military career. Ile had got into the 

it of giving very successful magic-lantern entertainments to 
the privates. The officers asked him to do the same for them and 
their families, but he limited his performance to a bare enumeration, 
omitting comments altogether, so that the performance was a com- 
lete fiasco. Mr. Salt, it may be observed, sets this down to 
dislike of patronage, and finds it “amusing”; we should find 
in it, no matter whether it had been the conduct of an inferior 
to superiors, or of a superior to inferiors, a most deplorable ex- 
hibition of bad manners and bad temper, and at least a partial 
explanation why Thomson did not get on. Nothing, again, can 
be more silly than the complaint about his difficulty in obtaining 
a livelihood. Thomson admired Mr. George Meredith and Mr. 
Meredith admired Thomson; but we own to the blankest wonder 
at finding the author of Richard Feverel, while admitting 
Thomson’s own weaknesses, and that the public was not to blame, 
saying :—“TI could wish that there were some fund for the en- 
dowing of our wide Literary University with the means of aid 
to young authors who have put forth flowers of promise.” 

The true and simple history of Thomson’s unfortunate life is 
this. He rebelled against a profession and employment which he 

iked—that of army schoolmaster—and which for him, at 
any rate, was, no doubt, not very delightful. But by so rebelling 
(for the story of his being turned out of the army because some- 
body else swam across a forbidden pond should not be seriously 
Tepeated) he threw away not the chauce, but the certainty, of a 
comfortable and by no means hardworked livelihood. Soit; any 


| man may throw up a profession he dislikes. But to listen to Mr. 


Salt and other apologists one would imagine that, when Thomson 
took to journalism, the fact that he was not an orthodox Christian 
excluded him from employment. A more monstrous implication 
never was made. We never heard of any Confession or Creed 
that journalists have to sign, and, as a matter of fact, the most 
tender-conscienced infidel or the most tender-conscienced believer 
might grind in the newspaper mill for a lifetime without having 
either to forswear, to conceal, or even in any way to touch his 
creed or no-creed. If Thomson chose aggressively and offensively 
to go out of his way to insult what the majority of his countrymen 
respect, that is quite a different matter. But even so, we cannot 
discern the slightest evidence that this kept him from more 
respectable or remunerative work. On the contrary, it is 
distinctly admitted by his apologists that the cause of his scanty 
gains was, to some extent, and latterly, his unfortunate in- 
dulgence in “artificial paradises,” but still more his inability or 
unwillingness to perform allotted tasks in a regular manner. 
Twice at least—once early and once late in his literary career— 
he had the opportunity of work on two great daily newspapers, 
which (for he was not a person of expensive tastes) would ~~ 
kept him in modest affluence, and have allowed him ample time 
for original work. But he could not, or would not, “buckle to.” 
Nay, this very book contains instances of his having had—not 
this kind of punctual, and therefore irksome, taskwork, but— 
literary “jobs” after his own heart, offered to him, which he 
would not undertake, or, as his countrymen say, “overtake.” 
It is obviously absurd to complain of the world for not hiring a 
oo who is constantly keeping his Saint Mondays at his own 
easure. 

We need hardly (except that there is a good deal of dull male- 
volence about the world) say that we make these remarks in no 
spirit of unkindness to Thomson himself. He was in every way a 
man to be pitied. His early bereavement, his falling into bad 
company, his uncongenial employment, his settling down into 
the most dismal of all médiews—that of a strongly irreligious sect 
with all the worst faults of a religious sect, and none of its 
excuses or consolations—his probably inherited weaknesses, 
call for pity even had his gifts been less than they were. But we 
should have this book over with a sunt lacrime had it 
not struck us that the doctrine apparently set up by Mr. Salt, 
and partly endorsed by Mr. Meredith, is, in these days, one of 
the most dangerous to society that can ibly be enunciated. 
We are now turning out hundreds and thousands of half-educated 
youths every year— hundreds and thousands of Jacques Vingtras 
with at least the velleity if not the power to be and do like 
Thomson. Some of his beings and doings they can imitate a 
enough. It does not require extraordinary genius to qua 
with the religion of your country, to be churlishly independent 
towards your superiors, to throw up a sure and easy, if not ex- 
traordinarily delightful or dignified, breadwinning trade or pro- 
fession, to “commence poet,” or to decide that you will only take 
what literary work suits you, and only work even at that when 
it suits you. It takes more, no doubt, to produce a City of 
Dreadful Night or even a Sunday up the River. But it is clear 
that, on Mr. Meredith’s i we must not wait till the City 
of Dreadful Night is produced, If we do, we may starve, or choke 
off somebody who is going to produce one later. We must, with 
patient care, observe every youth who, as the bard says, 

Takes to wear his collars lower, and assooms a moody stare, 


and instantly inscribe him on the Prytaneum. What we are to 
do with him then Mr. Meredith does not tell us. Is there to be 
a quinquennial or decennial transference from the Prytaneum to 
the Barathrum, or how? We should really like to know. 


NEW PRINTS AND ETCHINGS. 


have received from the Librairie de l’Art some striking 

roofs after the Dutch etcher, Willem Peters. One repre- 

sents the interior of a cottage; an old peasant is dying in the 
wall-bed, his wife or the village nurse, with spectacles on, reads 
painfully to him out of a book of devotions. The composition 
and treatment of this subject remind us of Israels, but without 
any sense of imitation. It is a solemn, even gloomy, bit of honest 
realism. Another, certainly less interesting, represents an old 
man, who has been down to the lake in slippers to fetch a glass 
of water, returning to his house, and ——s with surprise 
his own jackboots, hung up at his door to dry. We pause, but 
in vain, for an explanation of this design. The third plate shows 
us a Dutch fisherman, smoking his pipe as he stands on the dunes, 
and looking out to sea. This is competent work, but not of the 

ighest order, and executed on rather too large a scale 

he same publishers have sent us an etching, by M. Gaujean, 

of Peyrolle’s popular Arcadian picture, “ A Lesson,” of a shepherd- 
boy putting his horn to the lips of a youthful shepherdess. The 
dim woodland light is prettily expressed, and the attitude of 


Chloe should be so very plain. 
At Mr. Gooden’s Gallery, 57 Pall Mall, there is on view a 
large photogravure, after Mr. Alma Tadema’s Royal Academy 
icture, which is quite extraordinary for brilliancy and delicacy. 
We understand that it has been taken by some new process in- 
vented at Berlin, and it certainly suggests the driving of another 
nail into the coffin of the line-engravers. 


a is graceful. We do not know why the countenance of 
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POSSESSION.* 


ge doctrines of law relating to Possession are almost as 
obscure as they are important. Therefore it would not be 
to select two barristers more capable of ego! them 
profitably than Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. R. 8. Wright. The 
two came together, not designedly, but by the force of literary 
nature. A good many years ago Mr. Wright, in the course of 
studies in criminal law upon which he was then engaged, found 
it “necessary to face the question whether a doctrine of Posses- 
sion did not exist in an implicit form in our authorities, and, if so, 
what kind of doctrine it was.” Ata subsequent period Sir Frederick 
Pollock in the preparation of his standard work on “ Torts” found 
it necessary to } the same. Each gentleman having considered the 
question from his own point of view, and got his materials ready, 
or nearly ready, for publication, they joined their forces, and pro- 
duced the present volume. It is, as the title-page indicates and 
as Sir F. Pollock in his preface observes, “a composite, not a 
joint work.” That is to say, it contains substantially two books, 
about equal in length, the first, by Sir F. Pollock, treating of 
Possession as it affects torts, and the second, by Mr. Wright, 
treating of Possession as it affects criminal offences against 
property. 
A very slight acquaintance with the subject will show that it 
is difficult. A little reflection will show the cause of that 
difficulty to be the extremely complicated character of the affairs 
of civilized life, in which property is one of the principal in- 
ients. A simple example will show the sort of complication 
that may arise. A clerk writing in an office tells an office boy 
to bring him some ink. The boy takes an ink-bottle belonging to 
another clerk, but containing ink supplied by the clerk’s em- 
ployer, off the other clerk's desk, and moves it to the desk of 
the first clerk, who thereupon uses it in his writing. Are the 
ink at any given moment in the bottle, the ink on the pen, and 
the ink with which words have already been written, in the 
map of the first clerk, the second clerk, or the employer ? 
ere are very few men-in England who could answer these ques- 
tions correctly offhand. The difficulty of fitting a theory of posses- 
sion to the facts of life increases when the thing possessed is large 
or complicated. No one can possess, in the full and popular sense 
of the word, more land than he can cover with his body, unless 
by persons occupying it as his agents or servants, or except in 
circumstances which practically do not arise, such as if the land 
is enclosed on every side, the only door being locked and the key 
in the possessor’s pocket. It is impossible to possess shares in a 
railway Company in the same way as that in which you may 
possess a knife or a shilling. These examples will suffice to show 
that a person wholly unacquainted with law might have quite 
as much difficulty in explaining precisely what he meant by being 
in possession of this or that, as a lawyer in giving satisfactory 
definitions of the legal meanings which have been attributed to 
the word in our text-books, and of the legal consequences which 
result from such rules of Possession as can be clearly ascertained. 
It may be said generally that a man has by law possession of 
land or goods whenever the law attributes to him both the oppor- 
tunity of the use or enjoyment of such land or goods and the 
power of preventing any other person from using or enjoying 
them, or interfering with his use or enjoyment of them. Thus, 
when a man has become the lawful owner of a watch, and is 
wearing it in his pocket, he has possession of it, because the law 
attributes to him the power of preventing any one else from using 
it, although in fact he may not have the power of preventing an 
agile pickpocket or a band of robbers from carrying it off. Or, if 
he is owner or occupier of a park, and has had it fenced and cared 
for, he has possession of it, although any trespasser who chooses 
to get over the fence may, in fact, be able with impunity to walk 
about in it, or shoot the game it contains. It is clear that, in 
order to determine questions of legal possession, it is necessary to 
have reference to the intention with which physical control is 
exercised; and every one who has oad upon intentions, 
motives, and other mental or moral functions or conditions, will 
be aware that they considerably complicate any discussion to 
which they happen to be material. 
A layman might gather a general notion of the sort of ques- 
tions which arise in connexion with Possession from a careful 
rusal of the eight rules which Sir F. Pollock enunciates in his 
introductory chapter. The fundamental one, as it appears to us, 
is that which Sir F. Pollock has placed fourth. It is “ Possession 
is acquired and lost in certain specific ways. An existing posses- 
sion can be determined only in one of those ways.” This rule 
conveys the principle which the student has first to grasp— 
namely, that the word possession, when legally used, has an 
approximately definite meaning, and that the extremely various 
degrees of actual control which are called by such names as actual 
possession, possession in fact, physical control, detention, and so 
on, are each of them elements in legal possession, the effect of 
which is to be ascertained by the more or less well-established 
rules which are all we have on the subject. Neither Sir F. 
Pollock's share of the book nor Mr. Wright's is at all easy read- 
ing. Upon the extremely intricate problems of property in and 
possession of goods which have been lost and found, or with 


* An Essay on Possession in the Common Law. Parts I. and II. By 
Frederick Pollock, M.A..of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court. Part III. By Robert Samuel Wright, B.C.L., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Oxford: at the University Press. 


regard to which mistakes have been made, each of the authors 
discourses with all the learning and brilliancy which the repu- 
tation deservedly enjoyed by each would lead us to expect; but 
neither of them appears to have achieved one of those master. 
pieces of legal argument which occasionally assume in legal 
studies a position analogous to that of specific discoveries in 
science. eir book is full of learning and ingenuity; it can 
hardly be consulted without profit ; it is the only one extant in 
which any attempt is made to deal precisely and systematically 
with the subject ; but it does not appear to us to be—if we may 
borrow a bad word from the slipshod vocabulary of the common 
or Parliamentary politician—final. 


KOELLE’S MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM.* 


oe subsequent writers should attempt to improve on the 
splendid chapters in which Gibbon describes the rise and 

ss of Mohammedanism is not surprising. Numerous as are 
Buddhists, they have never influenced the course of English and 
Continental history. Hinduism is complex and multiform, and 
is studied by English scholars and to a certain extent by ad- 
ministrators, because Providence has made us masters of India, 
But the influence of the Vedas and the Puranas, though d 
rooted, is limited to the country between the Himalayas ond he 
sea. Mohammedanism is to this day a living force in three of 
the great continents of the world. At the end of the seventh 
century of our era and of the first of the Hegira it was strictly 
true that the Caliphs “were the most potent and absolute 
monarchs of the globe”; and it might be sneeringly said, but 
with some probability, that but for Charles Martel the interpre- 
tation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford 
and her pulpits be demonstrating the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mohammed. The character of the founder of that 
faith is, moreover, one much more calculated to attract than to 
repel. No one stands out in Hindu tradition as the author of a 
creed which some two hundred millions have adopted. Buddha 
himself is shrouded in myth and mystery. But Mohammed, in 
spite of manifest gloss and doubtful tradition, and the in- 
ventions of adherents and biographers, is an historical cha- 
racter of the first rank. It is no wonder that successive scholars 
should take infinite trouble in ransacking the stores of Arabic 
literature, and in endeavouring to assign his true place in history 
to the man who has been denounced as an impostor, decried as a 
fanatic, and reverenced as a prophet, saint, and preacher. 

This book by Dr. Koelle is a striking instance of unreasoning 
hate. A biographer is surely as disqualified for his task by ill- 
concealed dislike as by unquestioning admiration. Dr. Koelle is 
a good Arabic scholar, and he has studied the Mohammedan 
character practically, on the West Coast of Africa, in Egypt, in 
Palestine, and in European Turkey. He has mingled freely with 
Mussulmans of all classes. He has consulted such high autho- 
rities as Mr. Bosworth Smith and Sir William Muir. And he has 
not entered on his difficult task with the ease and confidence of 
an M.P. or a Canon of the Church. We may fairly say that it 
would not be easy to convict him of misstatements, carelessness, 
or gross inaccuracy. Yet the picture of the Prophet's career and 
aims is one which we cannot accept. The author, it is true, sets 
about his work in a very businesslike fashion. He proves that 
Mohammed was indebted for his success to several important 
factors. He was anything but a low-born adventurer, being con- 
nected with the Koreish, the ruling clan or tribe in Mecca. His 
eect Abd-Al-Mutaleb, was influential and wealthy. 

(ohammed married a lady whom the author is fully justified 
in describing as one of “a strong mind and a mature ex- 
perience,” and who certainly succeeded in keeping him entirely 
to herself during her lifetime. In his favour there were, 
to start with, aristocratic connexion, political influence, and 
substantial means. To add to this, the Arabs at that epoch 
were quite prepared to welcome any leader who should prove 
himself capable of uniting them in resistance to the Roman 
in one quarter and to the Persian conqueror in another. At 
Mecca itself idolatry may have been somewhat weakened by 
Jewish and Christian influence, or by that strange undercurrent 
of feeling which pervades and animates the fourth Zclogue 
of Virgil. Divers agencies were no doubt favourable to the 
spread of a new and a higher creed. But Dr. Koelle will not be 
satisfied till he has proved that Mohammed plagiarized whole- 
sale from the New Sestement, closely copied the acts of the 
divine Founder of Christianity, and exhibited himself to @ 
credulous world as an “obvious parody” of Jesus Christ. We 
shall not attempt even a summary of such chapters and passages. 
This minute comparison may have been made without the slight- 
est irreverence and in perfect honesty and good faith. But 
Dr. Koelle must not complain when we tell him that — will 
perhaps sneer and devout Christians will be shocked. To other 
points in Dr. Koelle’s version exception may be taken. We are 
told that the Prophet was of “a plastic nature and easily influen 
by those to whom he was attached.” If this only means that he 


* Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Critically considered by S. 
Koelle, Ph.D., Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin, and for over Thirty Years Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Sierra Leone and in Turkey, Author of “The Polyglotta Afrl- 
cana,” a Vei Grammar and Vocabulary, a Bornu Grammar and Vocabu- 


lary, &c. London: Rivingtons. 1889. 
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was an expert in reading character and skilful in availing himself 
of chances and opportunities we may But surely 
Mohammed, like most men who have changed the world’s history, 
fascinated his followers and friends. And we cannot admit that 
at Mecca he concealed his faith from the base motive of fear. 
He seems to have been biding his time. The celebrated flight to 
Medina may have been due to the simple fact that this city had 
been a sort of rival to Mecca, and that with a strong Jewish 
colony at the former place, Monotheism would stand a better 
chance. Then Dr. Koelle lays much stress on his own pet view 
that Islam was pointedly and avowedly anti-Christian. We 
never thought that any writer of authority attributed to 
Mohammed themission to develop and complete Christianity. He 
saw clearly enough that his new creed had better be presented to 
the Oriental World as the outcome of the Old and the New 
Testaments. But it is using strong language to describe it “as a 
reaction and aggression of the Kingdom of Darkness against the 
Kingdom of Light.” Dr. Arnold could take a wide survey of 
history, and he was not the least likely to underrate the influence 
of the Divinity in shaping human ends and controlling human 
forces. He thought, fiftv years ago, that Mohammedanism was 
itted by Providence because it was a vast improvement on 
idolatry and because the Asiatic nature was not fitted for any- 
thing better. Dr Koelle can see “nothing of the kind,” to use 
a favourite expression of Mr. Gladstone. That it made no great 
way till it was propagated by the sword; that it dazzled the 
Oriental intellect by promises of gross and sensuous rewards ; 
that in the campaigns of Mohammed’s successors many capitals 
were stormed, many churches were destroyed, men and women 
were carried into captivity, and torrents of blood shed, is not new 
and is perfectly true. But where is the proof that the Caliphs 
wished to dethrone Christianity simply because it was Christi- 
anity? They invaded Christian kingdoms as they did countries 
where men worshipped fire or where they sacrificed their fellow- 
men to strange gods. But once started on a dream of universal 
conquest, it mattered very little to Omar or to Othman whether 
their opponents prayed in a church or offered up goats to the 
goddess Kali by way of atonement for sin. And it is curious to find 
a writer who has studied ancient Arabie literature and has seen 
with his own eyes that Islam is by no means extinct, recording 
his opinion that “ the edifice left behind him by Mohammed was 
lacking in solidity and contained in itself the germs of inevitable 
decay.” Painstaking as Dr. Koelle has shown himself, there is 
more light to be gained for this vast and tempting subject from 
the four volumes of Sir William Muir, published some forty 
ago. The Principal of the Edinburgh University is one 

of the first Arabic scholars of the day ; not inferior in erudition 
and accuracy to the late General W. Nassau Lees. He is 
quite as trustworthy as Dr. Koelle. He has witnessed the 
effect of Mohammedanism on history and morality in India, and 
has compared it with the corruptions and abuses of Hinduism. 
It is also perfectly well known that his sympathies are with mis- 
sionaries in all parts of the world. But he does not forget his 
duty as an historian and an administrator in his zeal for the 
spread of Christianity; and this is what he says with regard 
to various prominent points in this creed. Sir William Muir 
fully recognizes the fact that Mohammed first confirmed and 
ratified, as it were, the Law and the Gospel, then asserted a 
parallel and equal authority for his own revelation, and finally 
ended by superseding the Scriptures altogether. He goes so far 
as to say that, when Mohammed reached the summit of power 
and prosperity, he contemptuously cast aside the supports “to 
which in no small measure he owed his elevation.” The Arabian 
Prophet is not the sole example of a man who kicked down the 
ladder on which he had ascended. As for the Mohammedan religion 
—the Principal calls it a “wonderful adaptation to fallen huma- 
7 ” and a politico-religious system which combined worldliness 
and spirituality. In balancing the merits and defects of the new 
religion Sir William Muir does not really differ very much from 
Gibbon, who admits that Mohammed relied for conversion on 
force as well as on persuasion, on fear as much as on enthusiasm. 
He invited the Arabs to the indulgence of their darling passions 
in this world and the other, and yet he was incapable, says Gibbon, 
of dictating a ‘moral and political system for the use of his 
countrymen. Dr. Koelle credits Mohammed, on the contrary, 
with the plan of politically uniting the entire Arabic nation on 
the basis of a more national religion. We think the balance 
of good and evil might be struck as follows :—Islam over- 
threw idolatry, and that in itself was no small boon. It 
proclaimed the Unity of the Godhead, and it specially re- 
cognized an all-providing, all-powerful, and an omniscient 
Providence. It went too far im preaching a fatalistic sub- 
mission to the Divine Will, and in thus depriving men of in- 
centives to remedial action. But it insisted on repentance. 
It recognized the equality of all men in substitution for caste ; 
and it preached brotherly love, though it confined it to the 
charmed circle of the faithful. The protection of orphans; the 
kind treatment of slaves; alms, pilgrimage, prayer, and temperance ; 
Were essential points. With some of the worst abuses of Eastern 
society Mohammed did not pretend to deal. Polygamy, out of 
which spring assassinations and rivalries for power, was not merely 
permitted—it was defined and legalized. Divorces were made 
scandalously easy and pleasant. Punishments were still bar- 
us and savage. The rules about judicial evidence and proof 
were grotesque and one-sided. Members of otherreligiouscommuni- 
ties, if tolerated, were subject to offensive civil and social disabilities, 


while unfair privileges were secured for true believers. Nothing 
was too good for a Mohammedan here or hereafter. Nothing so 
dreadful as a relapse from the faith. It is not necessary to enlarge 
on savagery in war, bigotry in the pulpit, pride, fierceness, and 
intolerance, which Caliph and Sultan, Moulavi and Mulla have 
displayed in almost every country where Islam has been in the 
ascendent, for some twelve hundred years. Yet, if a balance is to 
be fairly struck, a good deal must be put to the credit side. 

Sir William Muir thinks it a vain and unprofitable task to 
follow Mohammed through his labyrinth of truth, discrepancy, 
and fiction. And it seems to us quite impossible to specify the 
point at which Mohammed began to deceive himself and to in- 
vent messages and revelations in support of a conscientious belief 
in his own mission. The genius, says Dr. Arnold, which con- 
ceived the incomprehensible character of Hamlet, would alone be 
able to describe, with intuitive truth, the character of Scipio or 
of Cromwell. Instead of Scipio we should write Mohammed. 
And it is singular that in spite of his inveterate dislike and his 
ugly epithets, Dr. Koelle lovingly and minutely describes the 
dress, demeanour, appearance, privileges, and engagements of 
the Prophet, with a zest and zeal that would do credit to a 
preacher in a mosque at Cairo or Bokhara. We do not quite say 
that he rises up to curse and sits down to bless. But we hardly 
can recall any biography so remarkable for profusion of personal 
detail. Omit some few uncomplimentary epithets and phrases and 
it might be read with pleasure by scholars in a Mohammedan 
Madressa. We are told all about Mohammed's musk-scented 
curls, the size of his head, the piercing brightness of his eyes, 
and the spaces between his well-formed and sharp-pointed teeth ; 
how he wore a shirt, drawers, leather socks, and a pair of easy- 
fitting sandals ; how he swept the floor of his own house, watered 
his camels and milked his sheep; how he used four fingers and 
not two only in eating; how his favourite dishes were the flesh 
of sheep, camels, wild asses, hares, and bustard, varied by barle 
bread, dates, and honey and butter; how he shook hands wit 
his friends, and how he would choose Thursday for starting on a 
journey ; that he bathed often, delighted in a good sneeze, but 

eld yawning to be an abomination; that he had dreams of his 
own and could interpret the dreams of others; that he could 
prescribe for dropsy, eruptions, and divers very unpleasant 
diseases ; that he thought jests lawful, and that he could enjoy a 
good laugh. Really we have some difficulty in understanding 
how Dr. Koelle can reconcile it to his conscience to devote nearly 
one hundred s to a florid description of these minutie. 
His subject ante captivating him. He has become, without 
knowing it, a Boswell—or at least a Lockhart. We much fear, 
however, that he is wanting in a sense of the ridiculous—a 
common failing with persons of his peculiar Evangelical notions. 
Some readers may remember Gibbon’s note about triginta 
mulieres. Will it be credited that on this subject Dr. Koelle 
omits a significant passage from his text and puts it “as a 
footnote at the bottom of the page, so that it may be easily 
passed over by any reader who prefers leaving it unread”? He 
may rely on it that out of one hundred casual readers, ninety-nine 
will not turn over the page till they have read the note, as we 
have been compelled to do. 

We cannot hope that further experience or a visit to India, 
where we are constantly reminded of our fifty millions of Mussul- 
man subjects, would modify Dr. Koelle’s vehemence of sentiment 
and language. But it is satisfactory to recollect that learned 
Moulavis have now recognized the equity and moderation of 
Imperial rule in that country, and have laid it down, in their 
own expressive formula, that India has a title to be called the 
“mansion of peace and salvation ” equally with Constantinople, 
Damascus, obi Baghdad. 


BAILEY’S FESTUS.* 


ILIS is a Jubilee edition of Mr. Bailey’s colossal poem, which 
has now been steadily selling in successive editions for fifty 
ears, and shows no tendency to drop out of popularity. We 
ee few literary phenomena more curious than the sustained 
vitality of Festus. By every law that is supposed to regulate the 
existence of poetry, Mr. Bailey's epic should long ago have 
into the decent obscurity which has swallowed up Balder and 
Orion, Babe Christabel and A Life Drama. Like those once 
famous poetical works, it has genuine merits, as, indeed, we shall 
resently proceed to assert ; but, like theirs, its form is repellent, 
its interest transcendental and remote, and while appealing to the 
respect of scholars in poetry, it would seem eminently unfitted to 
arrest the popular attention of successive generations. It is 
obscure, it is dreadfully shapeless, it is written for the main part 
in long-winded blank verse without a pause or a break, and yet 
here it is, after fifty years, still regularly reprinted, and atten led 
by “ Festus birthday-books,” and little satellites of that deserip- 
tion, which testify more than dozens of editions to lasting and 
deeply-seated popularity. Why it is we are absolutely unable to 
conjecture. Neither the faults nor the merits of the book account 
for so odd a fortune. The fact remains that schools of poetry rise 
and fall, one influence yields to another influence, and Mr. Bailey's 
formless and incongruous poem rides every storm and survives 


* Festus. A Poem. By Philip James Bailey. London: Routledge & 
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every revolution of taste. We can only return to the old phrase, 
and admit that books have their fates. Festus, for certain, is a 
species of Tithonus. ae 

The first and immediate result of the publication of Mr. 
Bailey’s poem in 1839 was the encouragement of poetical lawless- 
ness. That Festus should be successful on its first appearance 
was in no degree to be wondered at. It came at a moment when 
poetry was in a low condition in this country, when the influence 
of Byron, though still paramount, was on the decline, and when 
the healthier influences of Keats and Wordsworth had not passed 
beyond a confined circle. The Faust of Goethe was the ruling 
poem of the hour in this country; after having been slowly 
accepted by a few readers in England, it had gradually spread, in 
the early translations, to the body of the nation. Tennyson was 
writing his enchanting melodies, which were to bring English 
taste back to the art of poetry; but Tennyson was still unknown. 
The early writings of Mr. Browning, so far as they were as yet 
understood, supported the Faust manner of composition. In this 
very blank and quiet time, when, to a — eye, English 
poetry seemed to be almost extinguished, Mr. Pickering produced 
a volume of anonymous verse, entitled Festus, which was hailed 
at once by a hundred voices as the manifest Faust of the English- 
speaking nations, presenting a genius as great as that of Goethe, 
with the further adornment of an English piety. Amid the 
clamour of welcome, one critic of high position allowed himself to 
write :—“ The poet of Festus transcends even Goethe in one parti- 
ticular—in the sacred character of his poem.” That Festus should 
succeed on its first appearance was no matter for surprise. What 
amazes us is that its vogue should have continued. In 1839 Lord 
Tennyson stated—and it is one of his very rare utterances on 
contemporary poetry—“I can scarcely trust myself to say how 
much I admire Festus, for fear of falling into extravagance.” 
Would he, would any judge of poetry, say as much now? We 
think not ; yet the public seems as pleased as ever. 

We may trace the immediate effect of the publication of Festus 
on the poetry which followed it from younger hands. It affected 
Miss Barrett, as may be seen in her volumes of 1844. It affected 
Mr. Browning, beyond a doubt, in the execution of several of his 
Bells and Pomegranates. But it may be seen working, like a 
coarse and fiery spirit, in the very blood of those feebler poets 
who began to come forward forty years ago, and who, as the 
Spasmodic School, ruled English poetry for a while with a fan- 
tastic sway. Nothing is more interesting than to trace the direct 
effect of Festus on these once influential writers. Sydney Dobell, 
in 1846, says:—“I am going to read Bailey’s Festus, of which I 
as yet know nothing. Envy me.” He reads it, and his own 
Roman is the first result. But it immediately affects all his 
conceptions of poetic art. We find him emitting such sentiments 
as these in his letters:—“ Poetry should roll from the heart as 
tears from the eye—unbidden. . . . Rhyme is the curse of our 
language and literature.” This was for some years the theory of 
poetry as an artless inspiration, a flow of interminable blank 
verse thrown up in a liquid state red-hot from the voleanic mind. 
For this heresy Festws was doubtless responsible ; and, apart from 
the pleasure given by its positive poetic merits, which are not 
few, it must be regarded as having been a great corrupter of 
taste. 

The mode in which Festus has been built up is not the least of 
its peculiarities. We have before us a copy of what is now a 
very rare book, the first edition of 1839. It is not a short work 
in this, its original form, for it contains between ten and eleven 
thousand lines. It is, however, a mere pamphlet in comparison 
with the new Jubilee edition, which extends to about forty thou- 
sand lines, and must claim to be one of the longest poems in 
existence. The growth of Festus has been slow and continuous. 
It has gone on budding and branching in edition after edition. 
We have before us, also, the tenth issue, of 1877; and this, we 
find, contains about thirty-five thousand lines. It may, there- 
fore, be estimated that, if the natural span of Mr. Bailey’s years 
should be extended as far as those of the late M. Chevreul, our 
grandchildren may hope to possess a Festus of not less than sixty 
thousand lines. The manner in which the accretion has taken 
place is very curious. Festus has been a devourer of all its poe- 
tical brethren. Not to be flippant, it resembles the elderly naval 
man that was “a cook and a captain bold, and the mate of the 
Nancy brig, and a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite.” In 1850 
Mr. Bailey published a volume called The Angel World. This 

m was never, we believe, reprinted in its original form; but 
it was not lost. Those who dip deep into the latest edition of 
Festus will, on p. 339, discover a speech, occupying pages upon 
poses, uttered in the course of conversation by the Angel of 

h. This is a great undigested fragment, a huge gobbet, of 
the old Angel World, and by diligent search other fragments 
will be discovered lying in the same heroic pie. We have 
amused ourselves by searching in the latest Festus for the 
disjected members of The Angel World, and, by dint of much 
research, we have found them all. In 1855 Zhe Angel World 
was succeeded by The Mystic, and this suffered the same fate. 
Those whose curiosity is industrious enough may find The Mystic 
also embalmed in some trackless province of the final Festus ; 
and so on with Mr. Bailey’s successive instalments. He produces 
tic children, and hides them, like a tender mother, in various 
les and corners of the publishing trade ; but, sooner or later, the 
giant Festus finds them out and swallows them. 

A feature of the new edition is a preface which gives an 

account of the plan of the poem, although it obviously has no 


plan, and a sketch of the “ general scope and nature of the story,” 
although it is certain that story it has none to tell. We cannot 
say that these obscure and mystical pages of prose help us at all 
to enjoy the poem, which has stood, and must stand, or fall, on 
quite other merits than those of a lucid 5 ap thrilling human 
interest, or sound philosophical teaching. We cannot, as we have 
already indicated, venture to suggest what the charm of Festus 
may be to the generations of ordinary readers who have pur- 
chased it for fifty years. To ourselves it certainly does not lie in 
its dramatic or ethic evolution, but simply in the occasional 
bursts of delicate and picturesque poetry, expressed in verse that 
is often stately and harmonious. These passages are not 
numerous. ‘They rise like palm-shaded water-springs in the 
wilderness of theological speculation and tedious controversy 
between Lucifer and the Earth Spirit. Among them we know 
none that we enjoy more completely than the hero’s praise of the 
Earth near the close of the poem :— 

Oh! Earth, like Man her son, is half divine ! 

There is not a leaf within this quiet spot, 

But which I seem to know; should miss, if gone. 

I could run o’er its features, hour by hour ;— 

The quaintly figur'd beds, the various flowers, 

The mazy paths all cunningly converged, 

The black yew-hedge, like a beleaguering host, 

Round some fair garden-province, here and there 

The cloud-like laurel-clumps sleep, soft and fast, 

Pillowed by their own shadows, and, beyond, 

The ripe and ruddy fruitage, the sharp firs’ 

Fringe like an eyelash, on the faint blue west, 

The gray old church, its age-peeled pinnacles, 

And tufted top, whence, now, the white owl wheels ; 

The oaks, which spread their broad arms in the blast, 

And bid storms come and welcome ; there they stand 

To whom a summer passes like a smile ; 

And the proud peacock towers himself there, and screams, 

Rufiling the imperial purple of his neck. 

O’er all, the shadowy groves which crest the hills, 

And with descending clouds equality claim 

Of gloom, whisper with winds none else knows nigh. 


These last three lines Mr. Bailey has absolutely ruined by 
revision. In 1839 they stood thus :— 
O’er all, the giant poplars, which maintain 


Equality with clouds half-way up heaven, 
Which whisper with the winds none else can see. 


The old “ giant poplars ” are much to be preferred to the Jubilee 
“ shadowy groves,’ and we - Mr. Bailey will see his way to 
replacing them. On the whole, we do not think his additions 
and corrections have increased the value of his poem, and for our 
own parts we would rather welcome a reprint of the original and 
moderately exiguous Festus of 1839 than see its present forty 
thousand lines spread into five-and-torty thousand, 


LEPROSY.* 


S hrmy subject of leprosy has acquired a new and tragic interest 

in the public mind from the recent death of that heroic 
martyr Father Damien. His name adds one more to the already 
long roll which Christianity can boast of those who have not 
hesitated to sacrifice everything which the world considers worth 
having—nay, even life itself—-for the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures. That a man in the full enjoynient of health should 
be willing to spend the remainder of his days in contact with 
unfortunates suffering from a foul and loathsome disease, with 
almost a certainty of finally succumbing to it himself, appears 
to us to show that this, our century, is not so entirely self-seek- 
ing as certain critics are fond of representing it. Nor must we 
forget that there are other noble men and women associated with 
him in his work, some of whom have already, we believe, fallen 
victims to their devotion. This little book is in the main a 
compilation from the works of various medical authorities on 
leprosy. 

In writing it the venerable author is evidently actuated by 
motives of pure and enlightened philanthropy. The object of it 
is to show that leprosy is contagious, and that, unless measures 
are taken to check it, this dreadful scourge may become a 
spread in Europe, and attack even England herself. We thi 
that the testimony of its contagiousness is almost overwhelming, 
though the prolonged period of incubation renders this difficult 
of proof. The leprosy reports issued by the College of Physicians 
in 1867 were opposed to this belief; but it seems probable that, 
were a fresh inquiry instituted by this body, the verdict would 
be reversed. 

Bad hygienic conditions would doubtless favour the spread of 
the disease ; but we are not aware that any case has been shown 
to have arisen de novo, and without contact with those who are 
the subjects of leprosy. It may be that the disease can only be 
communicated in certain stages of its course, and it appears pro- 
bable that the period of contact must be of considerable duration. 
It is certain that leprosy has been looked upon as contagious from 
the earliest periods at which we have any history of the disease. 

Separation of the diseased from the healthy would appear to be 
the only certain method of stamping it out. In India and those 
of our colonies in which lepers exist such measures ought, doubt- 


* Leprosy: an Imperial Danger. By H. P. Wright, M.A. London: 
J. & A, Churebill. 
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Jess, to be adopted ; following in this the good example set by the 
authorities in the Sandwich Islands. 

The author of this work has, in many cases, not indicated as 
clearly as is desirable where the quotations end and his own 
observations begin—a fault which might easily be amended in a 
future edition. If he should succeed in convincing the public 
that leprosy may really become “ An Imperial Danger,” the time 
and care which he has spent in the production of his book will 
not have been wasted. 


A HANDBOOK OF CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY.* 


HIS is, we are informed in the preface, “the result of the 
labour of several years,” and “the authors are deeply sensible 
of its inevitable defects.” We do not know, of course, whether 
the writers would regard as “inevitable defects” the faults we 
have to find with the book: if not, it seems a pity that a little 
more time was not expended over it, in order to get rid of some of 
them. It seems impossible to avoid the impression that, if it 
required “the labour of several years” to bring together the 
residue that remains after we have removed the matter which can 
be found in a few German books which have been translated into 
lish, or are for the most part well known in this country, it 
sts that either the “labour” was very desultory indeed, or 
the various dictionaries necessary to diectinte the mysteries in 
“eyery important publication of recent years bearing on Crypto- 
ic Botany, and issued in English, French, German, Italian, or 
Eatin,” must have been well thumbed; or, finally, the authors found 
less material in this enormous literature than we should have 
ted. It may be a matter of opinion, but we should have 
thought that some reference to Pfeffer’s discovery of the attrac- 
tion of antherozoids might have been worth notice in one or 
other of the paragraphs on fertilization, or to Strasburger’s expla- 
nation of the phototactic movements of the antherozoids of 
Fueus—say in place of the barren subjects of the extracts of 
colouring matters of the Fucacee, or the discussion (p. 147) about 
the opinions of several learned people as to the autonomy of 
Hematococcus Butschlii, &e. &e. 

Had the authors not informed us that they have attempted to 
acquaint themselves with the contents of such an enormous lite- 
rature, we should have innocently assumed that the receipt for 
making a handbook of Cryptogamic Botany must run somewhat as 
follows :—Obtain one or two well-known textbooks, especially 
the English translations, and lay them under contribution freely 

ictures and all. 

e authors point out that meget handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany has appeared in the English language since that of 
Berkeley’s in 1857. This is true in so far that no Englishman 
has written such a book; but it should not be overlooked that 
we have had excellent English translations of important works 

Hofmeister, Sachs, Goebel, and De Bary, which have served 
same purpose, though of course by means less flatter- 
ing to our national pride. In other respects the mention of 
Berkeley’s book challenges invidious comparisons; for it was a 
work of genius in its way, every page suggesting originality and 
thoughts at first-hand. To some extent the authors of the book 
under review anticipate (p. 8) the above remarks, and perhaps it 
will suffice to refer the reader to the page quoted to see how 
little new is contemplated. 

One point of novelty, however, must not be passed over. The 
authors bring forward a new terminology, on which, we think, 
few will congratulate them, and which involves them in one 
or two curious inconsistencies— for instance, while parenchyma is 
to be altered to parenchyme and archegonium to archegone, they 
retain prothallium and annulus unchanged. 

As to the illustrations, after what has been said it. will not be 
expected that many new ones occur, though there are some. There 
are 382 illustrations in all—why the title-page says 378 we do 
not know—and the student will recognize in most of them old 
friends from the s of Sachs, Goebel, De Bary, Luerssen, 
Kiitzing, and Hauck. Ina few cases the figures are new, and 
@ome of these stahd in startling contrast to the copied figures ; for 
instance, figures 3, 67, 139, are much inferior to many others. 
Some of the illustrations are not acknowledged, an oversight of 
little importance, because they are for the most part well known, 
and will be at once recognized: we may instance figures 108 and 
109, 127, 146, 155, 159. In some other cases the original sources 

the figures are acknowledged correctly, but the student will 
know them best from having seen them in Sachs’s and Goebel’s 
books. In one instance this has led to a figure being referred to 
Hanstein on p. 14, and to Goebel on p. 32. The references to 
fig. 70 (p. 92) are wrong, perhaps owing to a misreading of the 
original ; the figure is correctly explained on p. 253 in Goebel 
(English edition). 

It is difficult to estimate the book at its proper value, because, 

ever much may be said for the convenience of having the 
numerous groups of cryptogamic plants brought together in the 
Space, the work fails as a text- x of morphology in being too 
ut and dried, and not dealing with important matters of theory 
at sufficient length; nor can it be regarded as a satisfactory 
_— to the classification of the eryptogams, except in outline, 

use it here fails in being too diffuse. Some of the chapters, 

* A Handbook o togamic Botany. By A. W. Bennett and G. 
Murray. London: Co. 1880. 4 


such as those on algw, suggest that the writers are capable of 
treating the systematic of the subject better. 

We must take exception to some of the statements in the text, 
though we find few actual inaccuracies as to statements of facts. 
Thus, on p. 134, the terms “ inflorescence,” “ perianth,” “ calyx,” 
“flower,” as applied to Muscinew are defended in terms strangely 
inconsistent with the author’s hair-splitting insistence on the 
accuracy of terminology elsewhere (e.g. on pp. 7 and 8). Then, is 
it not misleading to state (p. 176) that ie internodal cells of 
Characeve “ have been largely used for following the complicated 
processes connected with cell-division and the division of the 
nucleus”? The nuclei are here abnormal and curious in many 
respects, but they cannot be quoted as of importance in the study 
of indirect division. 

Would it not be difficult to maintain the statement on p. 184 
to the effect that Alge are “plants whose vegetative organs 
are in no sense (the italics are ours) differentiated into axial 
and appendicular” ? In what way the process of fertiliza- 
tion in Floridew “ presents a remarkable forecast, so to speak, 
of the mode afterwards elaborated in Flowering Plants, though 
only after a very long interval, comprising the entire evo- 
lution of the Muscinew and Vascular Cryptogams” (p. 189), 
we are at a loss to understand. We should be unwilling to 
—— that the authors are misled by any superficial supposed 
analogy between the pollination of a flowering plant and the re- 
actions between the trichogyne and antherozoid, and yet it is 
difficult to avoid the supposition. We doubt that the explanation 
of the pulsation of the vacuole in Protococcus (p. 415) as due to 
“the alternate absorption from the water, through the agency of 
the chlorophyll, of carbon dioxide, and the expulsion of free 
oxygen resulting from the process of assimilation,” needs re- 
consideration. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE‘fourth volume of Villéle’s Correspondence (1) is almost 
entirely occupied with letters exchanged between the Minister 
and the Duke of Angouléme, then (1823) commanding in Spain. 
As has been the case in former volumes of this valuable, but not 
very interesting, peblication, much of the matter might have been 
omitted or given only in précis with advantage. But the spectacle 
of poor Villéle “extenuating” himself to advise the Prince 
beforehand and to make the best of his frequent headstrongness 
and blunders (for Angouléme, if he had none of the genius, had 
all the obstinacy and touchy opinionatedness, of the Bourbons) is 
not unamusing. Neither is Villéle’s curious hatred of the English, 
and especially of Canning. Some letters of Prince Jules de Polignac 
prove that unlucky politician to have been a more capable person 
than Liberal historians are wont to admit. 

M. de Broce has produced a very careful, a My laborious, and, 
what is more, a very interesting volume on the manners and 
customs of the ancien régime—that is to say, of the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century (2). He has ransacked memoirs, 
letters, plays, novels, and what not, for illustrative passages, and 
has strung them together (we use the word in no disrespect) 
deftly and agreeably enough. Of course many—perhaps most—of 
his texts will be well een to well-informed people. The 
famous estimate which Mme. de Maintenon made of the expenses 
of life in Paris was sure to make its appearance again; and the 
immortal picture of provincial preciosity in T'urcaret, and divers 
well-known passages from Mme de Sévigné. But, if we may take 
the liberty, we doubt whether the very critics who sometimes 
turn up their noses at such things as hackneyed really know them 

uite so well as they affect to do; and we are quite certain that 
the average “ barrister you meet in the Strand,” the average lady 
by whom one sits at dinner, know very little indeed about them. 

oreover, the Viscount has intermingled with them plenty of 
things which are certainly not familiar. Of course in such books 
there is always the danger of generalizing too much from indi- 
vidual instances and of accepting the eee of poets and 
romancical writers too literally. But that risk must be taken. 

Everything bearing on the doings of Mr. Morley’s injured angels, 
the Revolutionists of a century ago, has some interest now, and 
M. Plon has been well advised in bringing out a wel l-printed, 
handy, and cheap edition of Mme. de Duras’s (Mlle. de Noailles, 
not the novelist duchess, who was Mlle. de Kersaint) prison ex- 
periences and those of her family (3). The incidents are not extra- 
ordinarily remarkable, but they are characteristic and interesting, 
and told with that easy grace which the Frenchwoman of the 
eighteenth century seems to have possessed as a kind of birthright, 
but which she has unfortunately not transmitted to many of her 
daughters. 

e must admit that we have read but summarily M. Provins’s 
nine hundred and odd closely packed pages in favour of the 
Naundorf claim to identity with Louis XVII. (4), and that we can 
only notice them still more summarily here. Elaborate discussion 
would take nearly as much space as the book itself, and (again 


(1) Mémoires et correspondance du Comte de Villéle. Tometv. Paris : 
Perrin. 

2) La France sous lancien régime. Deuxitme ie. Les usages et 
Par le Vicomte de Broc. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Journal des prisons de mon pére, etc. Par Mme. la Duchesse de 
Duras. Paris: Plon. 


(4) Le dernier roi légitime de France, Par H. Provins. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 
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to speak without offence) would be labour rather more lost than 
that of the book itself. The case is one of those which seem to 
have a perennial attraction for a certain order of minds. But we 
think we are not rash in saying that all such cases are tainted by 
the same improbabilities. 

M. Schoelcher is a most respectable Republican and ami des 
noirs, who has consecrated most of his long and, we believe, 
sufficiently blameless life to one of the fads which are less 
common among Frenchmen than among Englishmen. In Tous- 
saint Louverture (5) he has a congenial and an interesting subject, 
but he has not made a very interesting book of it. His narrative 
is too much pieced together out of extracts, and at the same time, 
like the work of all negrophils, it is sometimes wanting in 
criticism. He cannot believe that the white women crowned 
with flowers the dogs imported from Cuba to hunt the blacks ; 
but he sets down sans sourciller that these dogs were “ bulldogs.” 
(M. Schoelcher, by the way, is a little bit of an Anglophobe.) 
Bulldogs do not abound in Cuba, and would be quite useless to 
hunt blacks. Cuban mastiffs are, at any rate, said to do so. Still 
his book is a useful collection of facts and statements, and it is 
written pleasantly, with unmistakably good intentions. 

M. Vanier, who seems to have succeeded M. Lemerre as the 
publisher of young poets, has issued a short volume of poems in 

rose by M. Thorel (6), who seems to worship the somewhat 

iverse stars of M. Anatole France, M. Paul Bourget, M. Paul 
Verlaine, and M. Stéphane Mallarmé. The book is not without 
literary talent of expression, and the thought is not seldom 
poetical ; but the expression is marred by mannerism, and the 
thought by effeminacy and neo-Wertherism. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


be’ the ogy to his poems, Days and Nights (Macmillan & 
Co.), Mr. Arthur Symons offers a definition of art—by way 
of prelude or motivo to the volume—that has the good qualities 
of clearness and conviction. Art, says the poet, does not live 
on some “far peak,” hearing in dreams “the cry of men who 
suffer and rejoice,” like some cold indifferent deity, as certain 
“blindest leaders of the blind”—are they our old friends the 
art critics P—do aflirm :— 
Seek her not there ; but go where cities pour 
Their turbid human stream through street and mart, 


A dark stream flowing onward evermore 
Down to an unknown ocean ; there is Art. 


We have all heard something like this before Mr. Symons sang, 
et, whether it repels or not, the theme is gracefully handled and 
a melodious close :— 


The winter of the world is in her soul, 
The pity of the little lives we lead, 
And the long slumber and the certain goal, 
And after us our own rebellious seed. 
Therefore the notes are blended in her breath 
And nights and days one equal song unites ; 
Yet since of man with trouble born to death 
She sings, her song is less of Days than Nights. 


And more of gloom than radiance characterizes Mr. Symons’s 
try. Such inspiration as may be detected is distinctly literary. 
t continually reminds us of Byron’s observation on the simulative 
gift in poets— 
They take all colours like the hands of dyers, 


Mr. Symons possesses this kind of facility, in addition to a 
genuine and really pretty talent in versifying. His poetry has 
absorbed a good deal of “ colour” from various sources. Indeed, 
it is easier to say who are the fortunate poets of Mr. Symons’s 
assimilative study than to discover and measure his own indivi- 
duality. We would xot make too much of this lack of character 
in a young poet. Not a few poets of high renown have in their 
earlier essays betrayed the like enthusiastic and flattering pro- 

nsity. Such audible echoes of the Poet Laureate as “ An Old 

ul” and “A Brother of the Battuti” may yet be found to be 
in no sense significant of Mr. Symons’s powers. In “A Bridal 
Eve” the scene and sentiment alike are delicately blended and 
imaginatively suggested ; there is a picturesque force in the pre- 
sentment of the incident of the graphic little poem, “ The Knife 
Thrower,” and “ A Rondeau of Love in Spring” is one of the most 
charming and spontaneous of its class. These examples justify 
that pleasant exercise of hope which critics in these blander days 
are naturally inclined to enjoy. 

An imposing phalanx of Canadian poets is marshalled for review 
in Mr. William Douw Lighthall’s Songs of the Great Dominion (Wal- 
ter Scott), and though the editor's introduction is overpoweringly 
dazzling, there is a fair proportion of really notable poetry in his 
interesting selection. Some of these poets of “ the daughter nation 
in the West” are not unknown to English readers. There are 
choice examplesof Charles George Douglas Roberts, “poet, canoeist, 
Professor of Literature.” There is Archibald Lampson, whose 
delightful volume Amony the Millet is full of charming pictures. 
There is Charles Sangster, “a kind of Wordsworth with rather 


(5) Vie de Toussaint Louverture. Par V. Schoelcher. Paris: Ollen- 
(6) La complainte humaine. Par Jean Thorel. Paris: Vanier. 


more fire,” who is, as the bard of Rydal was, “a personal frieng 
of the mountains,” as his triumphant verse attests :— 
I have laid my cheek to Nature’s, put my puny hands in hers, 


Represented also is the late Miss Isabella Valancey Crawfo 
whose “poetry is packed with able stuff”—whose remarkable 
volume, “ Spooks’s Puss,” by the way, was recognized with just 
appreciation in the Saturday Review, though “ scarcely anybog 
noticed it in Canada.” Then we have John Reade—his note jg 
“sweetness and culture”—and the “ human-hearted, vigorous” 
Alexander M‘Lachlan, and Charles Heavysege, who “ became 
famous ” when his Saud “ fell into the hands of Hawthorne,” ang 
a number of other singers of the finest attributes. The editor's 
list of “ names of special grace or promise ” is not easily exhausted, 
Long as it is, it does not arrive at a slow, unwilling close without 
a polite regret for the exclusion of “a bright and erratic name,” 
that of George T. Lanigan—“ the most brilliant journalist who 
ever lived, says Mr. George Murray.” All this effusion of praise 
must not affright the English reader. After the parade of intro- 
duction, the noisy and prolonged blowing of the trumpet, there 
will be found by the discriminating abundant evidence of poetic 
inspiration in this collection of romantic and patriotic lyrics. 

The Naturalist in Siluria, by Captain Mayne Reid (Swan 
Sonnenschein), is a collection of jottings on birds and animals 
observed in the Forest of Dean country by a shrewd and patient 
student of nature, who accepted nothing upon hearsay, and was 
emulative of the method of Gilbert White. In charm of style 
and in scholarship no association with the naturalist of Selborne 
is permissible ; yet, admitting this, Mayne Reid’s book is worthy 
of a place in the library of the lover of nature. 

The value of the comparative method in educational matters is 
comprehensively set forth in Professor Meiklejohn’s New Geo- 
graphy (Simpkin & Co.), both in the arrangement of the text and 
the maps and diagrams. The separation of facts that are of first 
importance from those that are secondary, the classification of 
subject-matter, and the systematic use of sectional paragraphs, 
are equally skilful, and equally conducive to simplicity, clear- 
ness, and impressiveness. ‘The instructions in map-drawing, with 
illustrations, are admirable. 

The Student's Atlas, by the late Mr. R. A. Proctor (Longmans 
& Co.), is an ingenious device for illustrating clearly and at a 
glance the different relations of the various lands and seas of the 
earth. The idea was apparently suggested by that forgotten 
exercise of old-fashioned schools known as the use of the globes, 
The area of the globe is divided into twelve equal parts, corre- 
sponding with the twelve faces of an inclosed or inclosing 
dodecahedron. The twelve pentagonal faces are represented in the 
atlas by twelve circular maps, with two index maps that show 
the intersection of the maps. The result is not a little curious to 
any one who uses atlases of ordinary projections. 

rom Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have new editions of 
Amiel’s Journal, Mrs. Humphry Ward's translation of the 
Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel, with a portrait and man 
new passages from the last French edition; Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
Swift, “English Men of Letters” series; and The Heroes, by 
Charles Kingsley, illustrated. 

We have also received Miss Bayle’s Romance, by W. Fraser 
Rae, second edition (Fisher Unwin); The Fog Princess, by 
Florence Warden, second edition (Ward & Downey); and 
Part XII. of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, edited 
by Messrs. R. E. Graves and Walter Armstrong (Bell & Sons), 
which completes the excellent re-issue, in two volumes, of Michael 
Bryan’s work. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturpAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the 88 SouTHAMPTON STREET, StRanD, LonDoN. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Sarurvay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witu1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. ¥. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the Sarvrvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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